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Books recently published or to be published shortly 


The Hare. By Ernest Oldmeadow. 9/- 
Colour-Blind. By S. P. B. Mais. 9/- 
The Princess Zoubaroff. By Ronald Firbank. 6/- 


The Evolution of Revolution. By H. M. Hyndman. 21/- 
A Soldier’s Shikar Trips. By Brig.-Gen. H. G. Mainwaring. 16/- 

As the Water Flows: An Illustrated Record of Adventures in a Canoe. By Eleanor Barnes. 25/- 
Revolution from 1789 to 1906: Documents Selected and Edited by R. W. Postgate. 18/- 
A Playgoer’s Memories. By H. G. Hibbert. 18/- 

The Cause of World Unrest. With an Introduction by the Editor of The Morning Post. 10/6 
The Real, the Rational and the Alogical. By E. Belfort Bax. 10/6 

The Musician's Handbooks. Edited by Gerald Cumberland :-— 
I. The Piano-Player and its Music. By Ernest Newman. 6/- 
Il. The Complete Organist. By Harvey Grace, 7/6 
The Earth Spirit: Symbolical and Other Pieces. By Millar Dunning. 7/6 
The Good Englishwoman. By Orlo Williams. 7/6 
The Mystery of Existence; and A Study of the Sex Problem. By C. Wicksteed Armstrong. 6/- 
The Bolshevik Theory. By R. W. Postgate. 7/6 
George Meredith: His Life and Friends. By S. M. Ellis. Second Edition. 21/- 
The Taint in Politics. 7/6 
Ireland a Nation. By Robert Lynd. 7/6 
After Dinner Stories. By George Robey. 6/- 


Danaé and other Poems. By T. Sturge Moore. 6/- 
Songs and Ballads from Heine. By Alexander Gray. 6/- 
Hits and Misses. By Jessie Pope. 3/6 
Spring in New Hampshire. By Claude McKay. 3/6 
Memories and other Sonnets. By W.S. Godfrey. 2/6 





All the above prices are net. 








London: 8 St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 2. 
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Appointments Vacant 


NOVEMBER 12, 1920 


Appointments Vacant 





CITY OF SHEFFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
yg ate qualified CANDIDATES are required for the 
following VACANCIES. The successful candidates will be 
required to commence duty immediately after the Christmas 
holidays :— 

1. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Woman) 
to divide her time between the City Training College for 
Teachers and the Central Secondary Girls’ School. 

2. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Woman) 
for duty at the Sheffield Pupil Teacher Centre. 

8. TWO ASSISTANT ORGANISERS of PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING (one Woman and one Man). 

Assistant Organisers will be required to assist the Chief 
Superintendent in the supervision of Physical Instruction 
in the Elementary Day Schools, Evening Schools and 
Play Centres, Swimming and organised Games in the 
Parks. They will also be required to conduct classes 
for Teachers. 

4. PHYSICAL TRAINING and GAMES TUTOR (Man) for 
duty at the Central Secondary Boys’ School. 

Present salaries :— 

MEN: £220 to £450 per annum, 

WOMEN: £200 to £360 per annum. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. 
For particulars and forms of application apply to 

PERCIVAL SHARP, 
Director of Education. 
Education Office, Sheffield- 
October, 1920. 


THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON, 
@HAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the above APPOINTMENT, 
vacant by the death of Professor Masom. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, 


to whom applications must be sent not later than November 15, 
1920. 








SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ROYAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Principal: B. Prentice, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
ECTURER in MATHEMATICS REQUIRED immediately, 
Honours Graduate, to teach Pure and Applied Mathematics, 
and Practical Mathematics to Engineers. Present salary scale rising 
to £450. Initial salary according to experience and qualifications. 
Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 
RICHARD MARTIN, 
Education Office, Salford, Secretary. 
October 30, 1920. 





PRESTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ANTED, in January, MASTER to teach CHEMISTRY in 
Advanced Course and throughout the School. Commencing 
salary up to £350 or more, according to qualifications and experience. 





LONDON ORPHAN SCHOOL (GIRLS), WATFORD. 


ANTED, in January :— 
(1) RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach English 
throughout the School, and some Scripture. 
(2) RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS, to teach Botany, 
Geography, Nature Study and Physics. 

Experience essential. Degree desirable. Churchwomen. Salary 
in each case according to qualifications and experience. School 
recognised as an “ Efficient Secondary School.”—Apply to the 
HEAD MISTRESS. 





SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ROYAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Principal: B. PRENTICE, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
Ane MASTER in the SCHOOL OF ART required, 
holding .Art Master’s Certificate or Associateship of Royal 
College of Art. Qualifications in MODELLING and METAL- 
WORK a recommendation. Particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 
R. MARTIN, Secretary. 
Education Office, Salford. 


GLOUCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EQUIRED January, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL SPECIAL- 
IST. Honours degree and good experience desirable. 
Scale {180-4350 (pending Burnham scale). Allowance for training 
and experience—Apply to the HEap MIstTREss immediately. 








En 

ROHAM HURST SCHOOL (South Croydon)—Hoys: 
MISTRESS wanted after Easter. Duties: Housekeeping 

with general supervision of household and care of health, py 
perience essential. Age 25-40.—Apply Miss Tu. E. Crarx, Stating 
qualifications and submitting testimonials. 





STOCKPORT TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


M* ART TEACHER (full-time) wanted for the Municipal 
Secondary School and School of Art. 
A.R.C.A. preferred with Secondary School experience. 
Salary scale for equivalent to graduate (under Burnham repo) 
up to 4450. 
Full allowance for experience. 


Applications to PRINCIPAL not later than Tuesday, November |¢, 





THE RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL. 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 


ANTED, in January, MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, abj 

also to take some English or Latin. The School is, 

Public Secondary Boarding School of 80 Boarders. Salary jy 

accordance with the Burnham scale for Secondary Schools.—Apply 
HEADMISTRESS. 





LEEK SCHOOL OF ART. 
(NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE.) 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of HEADMASTER 

of the above School, to commence work as soon as possible, 

The duties will include the supervision of Art instruction in th 

Leek Elementary Schools. An inclusive salary of £375 rising 
by {£12 10s. to £430 per annum is offered. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 

the undersigned. Applications should be returned not later tha 

November 27 addressed to the Chairman of the Leek Education 


Committee. 
ARTHUR VINEN, Secretary, 
Nicholson Institute, Leek, Staffs, 
October, 1920. 


DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HOLE-TIME LIBRARIAN is required for the County 
Library. Preference will be given to an ex-service man 
or ex-service woman with service overseas. Previous experienc 
in Library work essential. Salary £250 per annum. 
Forms of application, which must be returned completed not 
later than 30th November, 1920, may be obtained from the Director 
of Education, County Education Office, Dorchester. 








RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, 
(UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


HE Council of the College invite APPLICATIONS 
for a LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 

The conditions of Appointment will be in accordance with the 
Regulations of the Union Department of Education. Preference 
will be given to an applicant with a good knowledge of modern 
Psychology. ; 

The successful applicant will be required to enter on his duties 
at the commencement of the Academic Year 1921 (February 15), 
or as soon thereafter as possible. Salary £400 per annum, rising 
after two years’ service by annual increments of £25 to £500, plus 
temporary War Bonus, at present {27 per annum if single, and 
£121 per annumif married. Allowance for Passage. Pension Fund. 

Applications stating qualifications and experience, with three 
Testimonials (copies) and References should be addressed to:— 
The Right Rev. Bishop Cornisu, D.D., Redcliffe, Walton-by- 
Clevedon, Somerset (from whom further information may be 
obtained) and should reach him on or before November 29. 





Appointment Wanted 


RIVATE SECRETARY.—Educated woman desires POST 

with literary man or scientist. Accounts, typing, corres- 

pondence, interviewing. French, some Latin. Initiative —L., 
10, Waldemar Road, S.W.19. 








For further Miscellaneous Advertisements, see pages 636 
and 637. 
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ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 


FICTION. 


A Case in Camera 
By OLIVER ONIONS. 7s. 6d. net. 


Smith and the Pharachs 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 7s. 6d. net. 











Old Bristol Potteries 


By W. J. POUNTNEY. £2 12s. 6d. net. 
Over 100 Illustrations, with Frontispiece in Colour. 
“A volume of uncommon interest, beautifully illus- 
trated in black-and-white.”—Bristol Times and Mirror. 
“Will be appreciated wherever the characteristic 
merits of English industry are recognised.”’—Scotsiman. 


Edward Colston (1636-1721 A.D.) 
By H. J. WILKINS, D.D. 9s. net. 


Bristol and the Great War 


Royal 8vo., 384 pp. Illustrated. f2s. 2s. net. 
“A solid and impressive record... . handsomely 


produced.’’—Times. 
“A fine record, finely produced, of fine works.’”’”— 


Birmingham Daily Post. 











Bristol: J. W. Arrowsm'th, Ltd,, 11, Quay Street. 
London: Simpkin Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C 4. 














Rider’s New Publications 
OCCULTISTS AND MYSTICS OF 





ALL AGES 
By The Hon. RALPH SHIRLEY, Author of “ A Short Life 
of Abraham Lincoln,” ‘‘ The New God,” etc. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

Contents: Apollonius of Tyana—Plotinus—Michael Scot—Paracelsus—Emanuel 
Swedenborg—Cagliostro—Anna Kingsford and Edward Maitland. 

“ This book may not inaccurately be described as romance—using 
the word in its widest understanding. It deals with the deeds 
and the sayings of wonderful people, who each in turn helped to 
mould and to remake the state of the world. . . . This book can be 
cordially commended to all lovers of these engrossing subjects.’’— 
The Ladies’ Field. 


MODERN SAINTS AND SEERS 
Translated from the French of JEAN FINOT by Evan 
MARRETT. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 4s. 64. net. 

This extraordinarily interesting book has already reached its 
third edition in France. It contains a vivid account of the many 
strange religious sects that have arisen in Russia during the last 
fifty years, including sketches of Tolstoi, Rasputin, and of many 
sects of which little is known in England. Mormonism, Christian 
Science, and other religious organizations are also reviewed. 


BYGONE BELIEFS 
A Series of Excursions in the Byways of Thought. By H. 
STANLEY REDGROVE B.Sc. Author of “‘ Alchemy Ancient 
and Modern,” etc. Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s.6d. 
net. 
“ A work of surpassing interest and value.”—The Bristol Times. 
“A notable series of studies, not alone on Pythagoras and his 
philosophy, on characteristics in medieval thought, and archi- 
tectural symbolism, but on the belief in talismans, ceremonial 
magic, and most specially of the philosopher’s stone.”"—The Bookman | 





WRITE FOR RIDER’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD., 8, Paternoster Row, London, E.0.4 


The Talbot Press. 


NEW ISSUES. 





FOUR IRISH LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. 
GEORGE BARRETT, B.A., JAMES ARTHUR O’CONNOR, WALTER 
FREDRICK OSBORNE, R.H.A., and NATHANIEL HONE, R.H.A. 
Critical and biographical essays on the principal Irish landscape painters, 
with bibliography, index and summary of sale prices. By THO 
BODKIN, B.L., Director of the National Gallery, Dublin. Illustrated. 
Small quarto, 21s. net. Ready November 30, 


IRISH UNIONISM. 
By JAMES WINDER GOOD, aut hor of ‘‘ Ulster in Ireland.”’ €s. net. 
Mr. Good writes incisively. He leaves no loophole. His argvments are 


merciless because they are founded on fact.”—IJrish Independent. His 
diagnosis of Unionism is a remarkable contribution to this question of urgent 
importance. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SINN FEIN. 
By R. M. HENRY, M.A., Queen’s University, Belfast. 6s. net. 
“Mr. Henry writes with an intimate knowledge of Irish affairs. He is a 
competent guide through the maze of Irish politics.”"—Birmingkam Daily Post. 
‘*One of the most valuable and informing accounts of Irish Natioralism 
since the death of Parnell that have yet appeared.”"--Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE MAKING OF A REPUBLIC. 
By KEVIN R. O’SHIEL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
A survey of the American struggle for independence, in which the author 
has gathered together a vast quantity of valuable historical] material. 
AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
By D. A. CHART, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. A popular history of 
the economic conditions under which Ireland has developed. 


WHEN YOUTH MEETS YOUTH. 


By M. McDONNELL BODKIN, K.C. A new volume by the author 
of ‘‘ Reminiscences of an Irish Judge.’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





A complete Catalogue of New and Recent 
Publications may be had from the publishers. 


DUBLIN: The Talbot Press, Limited. 
LONDON: T. Fisher Unwin, Limited. 














AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
A fresh handling of the subject, with many distinctive features 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH Co MMONWEALTH 
By RAMSAY MUIR, Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Manchester, 











L. I. 
THE ISLANDS AND THE FIRST EMPIRE 
(To 176 


3) 
Medium Octavo, 824 pages, with Chronological Index. Cloth Boards, 17s.6d.net. 
The story of the British Commonwealth, regarded as a single whole, but also as 
a part of the greater commonwealth of Western civilization. The story of a 
number of peoples gradually learning to live together in a free partnership, 
inspired by their common enjoyment of the institutions of political liberty 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 
To be followed by a Second Volume of similar 
dimensions which will bring the story down to the 
GREAT WAR. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO THIS WORK IS 
PHILLIPS’ HISTORICAL ATLAS FOR STUDENTS 
By RAMSAY MUIR, M.A. 

65 Plates, containing 154 Coloured Maps and Diagrams, with an Introduction 
illustrated by 43 Maps and Plans in black and white. Demy 8vo (9 by 5$ inches), 
in cloth, 10s. net, Quarter-leather, 13s. 6d. net. 

GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Lrtp., 32, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 























TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF 
REMARKABLE INTEREST TO-DAY. 








THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD Price 5/- 


An answer to the world problem which faces human society universally, 
and of supreme interest and importance at the present time. 


THE RISE & CONSUMMATION OF THE AAON Price 6/- 


A book that will stagger many minds but will enlighten all thinking people 
who seriously contemplate the present day with fear and suspense. 


D SAMPSON, Author of 


’ EN EDWAR 
BOTH BOOKS by the Rev. HOLD “Theo Sophia,” etc. 


“ Progressive Creation,” ‘ Progressive Redempticn, 


nable from the Publishers: W. RIDER & _ SON., LTD., 
hg Row, London, £.C.4., or direct frem the Author: 
13, St. Alban’s Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
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HE illustration is from a photo of Mr. Wilfred Douthitt, who— 
being an operatic singer—wanted lung development As 
you will see, he has obtained it through MAXALDING. He 

ean sustain a full note for 70 seconds. 
Before Mr. Douthitt took up MAXALDING he was nervous in 
public—suffering from Neurasthenia, in fact. 
His very fine testimonial to MAXALDING is too long to print here, 
although we have permission to publish it. 
UST as it is possible, by MAXALDING, to develop your lungs 
to their natural capacity, this enabling you to obtain the 
maximum amount of fresh air—one of the three elements of health— 
S° is it possible, by MAXALDING, to rid yourself of Indiges- 
tion, Mal-assimilation, Rheumatism, Lack of Will- Power, 
Loss of Self-Confidence, Nervous Debility, and Neurasthenia, and 
other Functional Weaknesses in a period of one to three months, 
By MAXALDING you can be cured of constipation, that poisonous 
functional disorder, within a period of three days to one month 
This is guaranteed. 
Men and women who have tried medicines or drugs know better 
than anyone else that these cannot bring Health, and the only 
excuse for taking them has been the lack of the right alternative. 


in MAXALDING you have the alternative 


MAXALDING means: 
more LIFE and—more JOY in LIFE 


MENS AGITAT MOLEM (Mind moves the Mass). 

By MAXALDING you CONTROL YOURSELF; it is the triumph of mind over 
matter. Just as you havecontrolof your movements in—let us say—conveying food to 
your mouth, so, by MAXALDING, you extend this power of contro] over the processes 
of digestion, assimilation andelimination. Like most great ideas itissimple and natural, 
and it is adapted to the particular needs of each manor woman. When a really satis- 
faetory condition of health has been secured you begin to accumulate a store of nervous 
force, and you can use this nervous energy in ways most pleasurable and profitable to 
yourself. 

Mr. M. Saldo, who has evolved MAXALDING, has created 16 world’s records for strength 
and endurance. 


Although not a Physician, Doctors send him patients whose only hope of a cure is by 
MAXALDING. He has been practising privately for ten years, and amongst his pupils 
and patients are the eminent Dr. Cathcart, of ay ye the most famous authority 
on breathing in the world, who sends patients to Mr. Saldo; Mr. Hughes, the Prime 
Minister of Australia; The Grand Duke Michael; The Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan, 
Madame Novello Davies, Marie Novello, Miss Viola Tree, Thorpe Bates, Ivor Novello, 
etc.,etc. Mr. Saldois as far ahead of ordinary Physical Culturists as the Modern Surgeon 
is of the old “ village sawbones.” 

Cut out the coupon and attach it to your letter (or mention THe ArHENzvumM) explaining 
fully your requirements, whether they be the eradication of any functional disorder, 
the development of a perfect body, the increase of nervous energy, or the acquisition 
of great strength. Mr. Saldo will advise you personally, and will enclose a copy of 
“¢ Maxalding.”’ 


COUPON. 
Please send me your Rooklet entitled— 
** MAXALDING.”’ Ath. 12-11-29. 


MAXALDING, 
58, New Stone Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 





see eeeeeeeeeeen, 





adress your letter to: 


NOVEMBER 12, 1929 


Sales by Auction 


PRINTED BOOKS. 
Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

W"s SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 & 35 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Wednesday, November 94’ 
and two following days, at 1 o’clock precisely, ' 
PRINTED BOOKS, and a small number of Manuscripts 
comprising the Property of the late A. C. Ainger, Esq., M.V.Q' 
M.A., of Eton; the Property of the late Sir R. W. P. Beauchamp, 
Bart., including Presentation Copies of Byron’s “‘ Childe Harolq" 
and ‘“‘ Hours of Idleness,” from the author to J. C. Hobhouse, ay 
interesting collection cf Plays of the XVIIIth and early XIXt, 
Centuries, in 77 volumes, &c.; the Property of Lionel F. C. Darby 
Esq., including the First Issue of the Ist Edition of the Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., and other Early Editions of the Prayer Book 
Liturgical MSS., &c.; the Property of Clement K. Shorter, Esq. 
including rare editions of works by George Borrow and Thoma; 
Hardy, Publications of the Dove Press, &c., and the Property oj 
the Rev. J. O. Hichens, Guilsborough Vicarage, Northants ; also 
Military Handbook with Autograph Notes by F. M. Earl Haig 
presented by him to his Squadron when a Captain in the 7th Hussars, 
First Editions of English Poets, Playwrights and Novelists, books 

with coloured plates, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 





ee 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 


, we should send for particulars of The Eldon Literary 
Service, which reduces their labours and enlarges their 
markets.— Write MANAGER, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, 30, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 








HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 

: place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 

kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first, 

Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and %, 
Gmanwcrry Lanz, Lonpon, W.C.2. 





Typewriting &c. 


HORTHAND, Typewriting, Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
undertaken. — Ivatts & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywem 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.65. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words ; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local— 
Miss Nancy McFar.ange, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 


XPERIENCED TYPIST.—Authors’ MSS., etc., carefully 
and promptly typed. Terms moderate.—Apply Miss 
BEATRICE Pearce, 34, Cricklewood Lane, N.W.2. 


UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED,Is. per 1,000 words. Neat, intelli 

gent work ongood paper. Individual requirements carefully 

followed. Carbon copy 4d. per 1,000 words —L1TERARY MANAGRR, 
Oxford Bureau, 3, Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—Searches undertaken. Pedigrees a speci- 
ality. —Box 1301, ATHEN&uM Office, 170, Fleet Street, E.C4 


"ST ata ee MSS. typewritten with accuracy 
and dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies half price. 
Mona Stuart, 14, Frewin Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.18. 





























What our Readers Think. 





G. W., Newmarket. 30th Sept. 1920. 


I am renewing my subscription to “The 
Atheneum” with a great deal of pleasure. 


I find it the most helpful publication of 
all the journals at the present time, vastly im- 
proved in every way; excuse my troubling 
you, but I can’t help telling you what I feel. 
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Art Exhibitions 


Booksellers & Catalogues 





—_ 





Exhibition of Works 
Indepe ndent by Robert Loteron, 


Gal lery and Water-Colours by 


Duncan Grant and 


LONDON. W.1. rw = Bell. 

















Rest & Holidays 


ASTBOURNE.—First-class Vegetarian Guest House. Best 

locality, three minutes sea. A bright winter home. Tariff, 

with photos, on application—Mrs. RoGERs (cookery diploma), 
2, Jevington Gardens. 





OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand and New 

sent on approval ; 1,000,000 vols. in stock. Catalogue free. 

One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. State 

wants. Books bought—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


BOOKS (aracocue 
AT BARGAIN PRICES NOW READY 


Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a cepy of Catalogue to-day, 
and ask for your name and address to be registered for future issues, 


WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

















Amusements 








OAR’S HILL, OXFORD.—Pay ing Guests received by graduate. 
Near ’bus. Large garden.—Write UpLanps, Boar’s Hill. 





Communications respecting subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE ATHEN£UM, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free ae 12 months {1 8 2 
” ” ” es 14 1 

Foreign ,, Pe en 110 0 
” ” ” xg 15 0 

RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ATHENAUM. 

Front page ois ase oo £15 

Back and other pages are £12 

Smaller spaces * lls. per inch. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted, Art Galleries, 
Sales by Auction, Booksellers, Typewriting, &c., 
ls. per line. 


Advertisements should be sent with remittance to ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, THE ATHENZUM, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 





VERYMAN THEATRE (Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly 

—« at 815; Mats. every Sat. at 2.30. Nov. 11 (one week)— 

“You Never Can Tell.’”’ All seats bookable, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d. 
Hampstead 7224. 





Miscellaneous 


AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METALWORK, 

BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exclusive designs by 

OsBorngEs, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Send for booklet 38. 











Learn the Secrets of Successful Writers 1) 


Join the ranks of well-paid contributors. Interesting booklet free on request. 
Describes our unique postal course—how to write, what to write about, where 
to sell. Make your spare hours profitable: earn while you learn! Editorial 
guidance and free advisory service for students. Real training. 
THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 153), 
_ 22, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. - 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE election of Professor C. S. Sherrington to 
succeed Sir J. J. Thomson as President of the 

Royal Society for the coming year is to be 
welcomed. Professor Sherrington is our greatest 
physiological psychologist. Scientific psychology is 
a province of knowledge on which new and urgent 
demands are continually being made. The stress of 
war, felt both in the abnormal and terrible conditions 
in the fighting line of modern war and in the strain 
of intensified production at home, has confronted 
psychological science with problems of unexampled 
immediacy and magnitude. From the purely scientific 
point of view the period of war has been one of great 
advances in psychology. It has been a fearful price 
to pay for them; but now that the price has been 
paid it is of the utmost importance that all the scientific 
lessons of the war should be co-ordinated and the 
advances secured. Professor Sherrington’s services 
as Chairman of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
in 1918 show that he appreciates to the full the social 
importance of the science of which he is the most 


distinguished exponent. 
x * * * 


“Mark Twain” heads the list at the fifth quin- 
quennial election to the American Hall of Fame. 
Only two of his five fellow “immortals” are likely 
to be known to English readers—Patrick Henry, the 
orator of the War of Independence, and Augustus 
St. Gaudens, the sculptor. Two of the rejected names 
will, however, be much more familiar. They are 
Walt Whitman and Whistler. The return of ‘Mark 
Twain” at the top of a list which included these men 
1S one more piece of evidence of the curious American 
tendency to elevate that amusing writer and fine 


personality to the status of a great man. He is 
frequently discussed in American journals with much 
seriousness as a profound philosopher. He was, in 
fact, a very crude and very likeable determinist of the 
kind one hears on Sunday afternoons in Hyde Park. 
But ‘‘ Huckleberry Finn” and ‘‘ Tom Sawyer”’ are 
a different kettle of fish. In their kind they are certain 
of immortality. It is not, therefore, with the election 
of ‘‘Mark Twain’ that we quarrel—he eminently 
deserved it—but with the rejection of Whitman. 
That is simply unintelligible. Not even yet, we must 
conclude, does America recognize one of her greatest 
sons; and we wonder whether Poe himself is to be 


found in that Hall of Fame. 
+ ok * + 


The reading of many reviews of Mrs. Asquith’s 
book has been interesting. On the whole we think the 
most adequate was that in The Times, but we seemed 
to detect a nuance of political bias. This was in any 
case far more obvious in the favourable, all-condoning 
reviews the book received from the Liberal Press. 
Even from the political point of view we consider this 
short-sighted, for it is obvious that the effect of the 
book on the general public will be to substantiate all 
those charges of levity and irresponsibility which were 
freely levelled at Mr. Asquith and his administration 
in the early years of the war. Mrs. Asquith may 
persuade herself that her husband is not involved ; 
but the marital conventions of the “ smart set” are 
very different from those of the ordinary man. Any- 
how, the political repercussions of the book are not 
our affair ; but we wish to register our conviction that. 
it is a book of the kind that marks the passing 
of an ancien régime. In this respect it can be 
bracketed with Colonel Repington’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” 
We note in passing that the uncharitable assumption 
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is current that Mrs. Asquith published her book for 
the sake of the money alone. 
* * * 

Ten German university professors who are also 
members of the Reichstag have replied to the Oxford 
Manifesto. ‘‘Science”’ (they write) “knows only one 
aim, thesearch after truth. It requires forthe perform- 
ance of this one task the common labour of all, regard- 
less of national boundaries. The world-war interrupted 
this labour and dissolved many personal ties. We 
are ready to resume these connections and by common 
labour to relegate to oblivion everything offensive, 
spoken or written, in both camps. Our hopes are set 
on the future. Our tasks, after the bitter experiences 
of mankind in the past, are greater and more urgent 
than ever. May scientific work contribute to the 
promotion of the spirit of justice and conciliation in 
a mutual national respect, without which the recon- 
struction of the shattered world is impossible.” 

The words are, perhaps, a little constrained—how 
should they be otherwise ?—but to take the authors to 
task, as The Times does, because they refer to words 
of offence on both sides is surely extravagant. It is of 
interest to note that two of the signatories of this reply, 
Riesser and the Graf zu Dohna, belonged to the 
National-Liberal party. In other words, they were 
chauvinistically inclined. 

* * * 

That the private reports of the condition of Vienna, 
on which our notes were based last week, were 
not exaggerated has been shown officially by Sir 
William Goode’s recent statement, and, in a more 
intimate fashion, by the heart-rending letter of a 
Viennese woman addressed to The Times and generously 
published by it on Monday last. We commend it to 
the notice of our readers. The more wonderful is it, 
therefore, that Vienna should have the strength to 
uphold the banner of good drama. It is to be the first 
city in the world to produce Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
“Heartbreak House,” which will be acted at the 
Burgtheater on November 16 under the title “‘ Haus 
Herzensleid.” 

* * * 

No portion of Mr. Wells’s narrative of his experi- 
ences in Russia is more moving than his account of 
the isolation of Russian men of science, cut off com- 
pletely from the Western world, yet working devotedly 
on. Mr. Wells requested MM. Pavloff and Manuchin 
to prepare a list of the books which they need. This 
list has been handed by him to the Royal Society, and 
a scheme is being arranged, with the consent both 
of the British and Russian Governments, whereby 
these indispensable books may be supplied. The total 
cost is estimated at £4,000. We appeal to our readers 
to help to provide this comparatively small sum. 

° 2 * 

On Tuesday last Mr. Balfour, on behalf of numer- 
ous subscribers, presented to Mr. Edmund Gosse, in 
honour of his 70th birthday, a bronze bust of himself 
by Sir William Goscombe John, R.A. In making the 
presentation Mr. Balfour expressed the opinion that 
the most valuable portion of Mr. Gosse’s work was 
the long series of his literary studies. For ourselves, 
we think it is as the author of ‘‘ Father and Son”’ that 
Mr. Gosse will be chiefly remembered. 
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THE PUPPET SHOW 


LL day they had quarrelled about going for a 
drive. The whole pension knew about it. Not 
that they quarrelled noisily: indeed, though 

sometimes verbally and emotionally violent, they 
never raised their voices above the pitch of perfect 
refinement. But they kept at it; and at the end of 
the day none of the guests could say which sister had 
won, or, in fact, if either had won. Some put their 
money on Mrs. Ramsden. Mrs. Ramsden had the 
independence of the married woman : she was heavier, 
more dignified, with a certain stone-wall quality, an 
inexpugnability, which Miss Phipps lacked. Miss 
Phipps, on the other hand, as her backers pointed out, 
was wiry: she had the keen, monotonous tenacity of 
the spinster. She was frequently able quite effectually 
to brush aside Mrs. Ramsden’s cold, calm logic by a 
really impressive pigheadedness, a quality which 
sometimes strained Mrs. Ramsden’s self-control to the 
extreme limit: for such a method of flooring her 
marshalled logic was, to Mrs. Ramsden, the poison-gas 
method, while to Miss Phipps the introduction of 
logical reasoning was a deliberate obscuring of the 
issue on Mrs. Ramsden’s part. Reasons never meant 
much to Miss Phipps, nor did she for a moment believe 
in Mrs. Ramsden’s intellectual honesty. In this her 
intuition was correct: nothing could have been more 
dishonest than Mrs. Ramsden’s parade of reasons, 
though Mrs. Ramsden herself would have been the 
last to suspect it. 


Yet the thing seemed simple. Miss Phipps had 
invited Mrs. Ramsden to take a drive to Fiesole. Mrs. 
Ramsden had refused. There, one would have thought, 
was the end of it. Take merely the physical side of 
it. Mrs. Ramsden must have weighed twelve stone; 
Miss Phipps could not have exceeded seven. By no 
conceivable means could Miss Phipps single-handed 
have got an unwilling Mrs. Ramsden downstairs and 
into the carriage. The thing was obvious. Yet now 
it was teatime, and the question had arisen at break- 
fast. The guests were amazed at such persistence, 
for they did not see the real magnitude of the thing. 
They did not see that no fewer than eight persons were 
at it, hammer and tongs, all talking together, 
deafening one another, raising such a Babel of opinions 
and prejudices and hatreds that it seemed as if the 
Judgment Day alone could end the thing. 


They failed to allow for those shadowy Mrs. 
Ramsdens, two, three and four, standing fierce-eyed 
and obstructive round the chair of the visible Mrs. 
Ramsden, or the three ghostly Misses Phipps whose 
shrill emotion haunted and bewildered the tangible 
Miss Phipps: a goblin assembly prompting, exasper- 
ating, contradicting, deluding, criticizing, pampering, 
deriding and hating those two respectable middle-aged 
ladies. “I love driving,” said a shadowy Mrs. 
Ramsden. ‘‘ There is nothing I should like better 
than to drive to Fiesole to-morrow, but I will not be 
patronized by Ellen. Ellen seems to forget that I am 
a married woman. The whole thing is a great 
nuisance, because my having to refuse Ellen’s invitation 
makes it impossible for me ever to go for drives here.” 


“Augusta is most provoking,” sighed a Phipps 
ghost. ‘‘Ever since she married she has never 
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allowed me to do anything for her. I like doing 
things for people. Augusta says she hates driving. 
That is a lie. But I don’t care two straws whether 
she hates it or likes it. All I want is to ¢ake her for 
a drive.” 

“Why,” murmured a Mrs. Ramsden and a Miss 
Phipps in wistful unison, ‘‘ why can’t they stop these 
wretched bickerings and let us do as we like? We 
both love driving and might have such a charming 
day. We used to be so happy together as girls.”’ 

Another voice emerged. ‘‘I shall go on bothering 
Augusta and she will go on refusing. If I stop 
bothering her she will always get the upper hand too 
easily. Eventually she will probably get the upper 
hand in any case. Then I shall have that martyred 
feeling which in some ways is not unpleasant.” 

“T hate telling lies,’”’ complained a Mrs. Ramsden, 
“yet Ellen makes it necessary for me to keep on 
pretending I dislike driving. I don’t see how it is to 
end. The thing is getting so wearisomely elaborate. 
What a nuisance Ellenis! I wish I had never decided 
to come to Florence with her.” 

“You know what the doctor said, Augusta,” 
remarked the tangible Miss Phipps. ‘“‘ He said that 
you required change and gentle exercise. Indeed, he 
specified driving. It is for your good that I wish to 
take you for a drive.”’ 

Mrs. Ramsden sat impenetrable, a shop with the 
shutters up. ‘‘ The trouble is, Ellen,” she replied in 
cold, measured tones, ‘‘ that, as you know, I dislike 
driving. I wish you would keep your money for 
something more useful.’ 

“TI shall do just as I like with my money,” snapped 
Ellen. 

‘Except take me for a drive, my dear,’ 
Augusta acidly. 

Next morning the Ramsdenites among the guests 
were triumphant. Not that Mrs. Ramsden had 
achieved anything spectacular. All that happened 
was that the two ladies did not go out driving, 

At lunch Miss Phipps counter-attacked. “I think 
I shall take you into town this afternoon, Augusta,” 
she said. ‘‘ You require exercise and we can look at 
the shops.” 

Mrs. Ramsden was prepared. Half closing her eyes 
for a moment, as though annoyed by tobacco smoke, 
she replied: ‘I had already decided that we would 
go into town, dear.” 

They left the pension at two o'clock. It was not 
clear whether Miss Phipps was taking Mrs. Ramsden 
or Mrs. Ramsden Miss Phipps 

In the Piazza del Duomo the offensive was resumed. 
Not that there was any noise about it. The citizens 
of Florence noticed two middle-aged ladies criticizing 
Giotto’s Tower a little unfavourably: nothing more. 
None the less the whole eight were at it again. It all 
began by Miss Phipps saying with seeming simplicity : 
“We will walk to the Via Tornabuoni. All the best 
shops are there.” 

At once the Ramsdens were up in arms “ Ellen is 
getting out of hand,” said one, “‘ she is trying to show 
us the town. We must refuse to look at shops. I 
adore shops and detest picture galleries. But picture 
galleries bore Ellen: we should therefore insist on 
visiting picture galleries.” 


, 


corrected 
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“ Augusta is going to thwart us again,” sighed a 
ghostly Phipps. ‘‘ But we know the way to the 
galleries and Augusta does not. Though less pleasantly 
the galleries may answer the same purpose.” 

“‘ How delightful it is to look at the shops,”” mourne d 
a Ramsden and a Phipps in mutual regret, ‘‘and how 
tedious to look at pictures! Why can’t they stop 
nagging and let us be happy among the shops just as 
when we used to go up to town with Mamma?” 

“Ellen is unbearable,” said an irritable Ramsden 
“She is making me tell lies again and she is driving 
me to a picture gallery. I hate telling lies, and, still 
more, I hate going to galleries.” 

‘Very well,” said a vindictive Phipps, “she shall 
look at pictures. We know the gallery, and she doesn’t 
She shall go through every room twice.” 

They climbed impossible stairs, they plunged down 
interminable passages, they circled room after slippery 
room. But many a noble scheme has been betrayed 
by physical weakness. The mere accumulation of 
boredom and fatigue soon took from Mrs. Ramsden 
the power of simulating an enthusiasm for pictures, 
and from Miss Phipps the strength to persist in offering 
food for that enthusiasm. 

They left the gallery speechless with exhaustion 
Ellen required a yard of grey velvet ribbon. They 
entered a shop. “It will be difficult to match,” said 
Ellen. ‘‘ We had better sit down.” 

But Mrs. Ramsden drifted off to another counter. 
When they left the shop, Mrs. Ramsden carried a 
parcel. “‘Some things I wanted,’’ she explained. 
“Let us have tea, Ellen. Take me to a teashop.” 

Tea is a great humanizer. Insensibly they began 
to talk, pleasantly, unguardedly. No sign from the 
ghostly Phippses, nothing but the faintest chuckle 
from the shadowy Ramsdens troubled their pleasure. 
Augusta was as unrestrained and charming as in the 
old days. She even allowed Ellen to pay for tea. 

At dinner they appeared radiant. They beamed 
like sunlight; they blossomed like flowers. The 
guests were nonplussed. The wildest theories were 
advanced and exploded. It was unnatural, inex- 

plicable, psychologically impossible. And the only 
incident which could have thrown any light on it 
occurred when the two ‘had already retired to their 
bedroom. Mrs. Ramsden’s parcel lay on the bed. She 
took it up and handed it to Miss Phipps. “A little 
surprise for you, Ellen,” she said. 

Miss Phipps opened the parcel. It contained an 
expensive silk blouse. MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


Poetry 


A DUSK 


Dark in the garden, darkly glows 

The crimson richness of the rose, 

And blackly dark the peony-blaze 

Of hot gold middle-summer days. 

Ripe lilies lift into the height 

Of slowly dropping dimness, white 

And whiter while the dusk-foam thickens 
And all things else are looming stark 

And starker, dark and blackly dark. 

The lingering air from the far noonhour quicke 
Once more to life, to ghostly life, and soon 
Into the void of sightless, different noon, 
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The midnight’s noon, shall be outspilled 
Its fragrance finally and uttermost 

Of flower and leaf distilled 

Which too must soon be ghost. 


Now slowly comes the time of phantom-trove. 
Colour and shape and scent 

To the last trace have mixed and spent; 

Even the lightening lilies are outdone 

By dusk, they are at one 

With all that was separate in the sun. 

Over the night’s black full noon move 

Weird spells of nothingness, of unreality, 

Among the flowers and where the quieted thrush 
Thrilled once in tree after each vanished tree, 
Over the blossom-beds and in the brambled bush, 
On everything, even memory. 

O I have lingered long enough!... 

Myself nigh phantom-grown, I come 

Down the lost garden path to home. 


Across the sanded threshold-flags 
My muffled passage through new land unknown 
Of kitchen shadow drags. 
Eerily alone 
Looms the pale face half-shown 
Of a ghostly clock long past the longest chime. 
Here is the pantry, here the huddled stair, 
Naught to my seeming actual anywhere, 
Each sound gone whisperless, unechoing. 
. . . But now those phantom lowlands slip away. 
I reach the end of groping climb 
In chamber’s twilight silver-pointed by 
A taper’s shine. 
Quietly I tread to where you, sleeping, lie... 
To you, the one unshadowy thing, 
O single treasure in this life of mine 
That still is treasure real as when the coloured day 
Dimmed not with night come nigh 
But in the swift reality of you. 
O my dark flower that never fades, 
O fragrance shining through 
A world of scentless shades. 
Tuomas MOUwLT. 


NIGHT AND MORNING 


The flowers of the world 

Appear before my eyes , 
They sbiver and shake dew 

Upon me as they rise. 
Perfection in them all 

Shows how they are designed 
With silken tresses on 

The curtain of the wind. 
The fishes of the sea 

Surround my sleeping head ; 
The candles in their tatls 

Throw shadows on my bed 
Transcendently alight, 

They glide into my brain, 
And in among my thoughts 

They set a coral train. 


But then the birds begin 
To cry upon my sleep, 
And by their wings to chase 
The beauties of the deep. 
The loveliness of air, 
The colours of the day, 
Persuade me to arise 
And wash my dreams away. 
FREDEGOND SHOVE. 
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REVIEWS 
CLASSICS, DEAD AND LIVING 


THE Works OF ARISTOTLE, TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH.—THE 
Economics (by E, S. Forster), and THE CONSTITUTION oF 
ATHENS (by Sir Frederic G. Kenyon). (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 5s.) 

XENOPHONTIS OpuscuLa. ‘‘Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca 
Oxoniensis.””’ Edited by E.C. Marchant. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. Paper, 5s.; cl. 6s.) 


NTIQUITY has left us a double heritage—things 
A which Time has made great and things which Time 

has failed to lessen, those creations which are precious 
because three thousand years old, and those which would 
be no less so did they date from yesterday—Stonehenge 
and the Parthenon. Classical antiquity contains both 
kinds ; but in the second lies its value and its appeal—an 
appeal to which the dwindling defenders of classics, un- 
happily for their cause, are too often deaf themselves. In 
Greek, as in Ayesha’s fire, you may find utter age or utter 
youth. You may prove to the twentieth century, in the 
style of Sir Henry Maine, that everything in it is in origin 
old as the fourth B.c.; but the twentieth century sneers 
at your origins: it is the twentieth century that interests 
it. Very properly: that is why it should read Homer. 

Yes, Homer. But let us classicists be honest : nothing 
delivers us more helplessly into the hand of the world and 
Mr. Wells than an indiscriminate crying-up of our wares, 
not alone of authors whose chief merit is in being dead 
and of works remarkable only for being in Greek, but also 
of greater men and books which are yet—let us be candid— 
to-day a little obsolete. There may have been inspiration 
in the writing of such: in the reading little remains, 
For the student a warmth of afterglow may quicken them 
still: for the layman their vital day is done. 

Such are really the ‘‘ Economics ” and the “‘ Constitution 
of Athens,” now published in a sober and workmanlike 
translation as part of the Oxford Aristotle. The one 
is certainly not, the other not certainly, Aristotle’s; so 
‘hat our blasphemy is less, 

“Economics” I. we owe, apparently, to some third- 
century Peripatetic ; Book II. to someone else, a dweiler 
outside Hellas proper; in either case the debt is not 
immense. In the former writer one mainly notes a taste 
for Sancho-Panzan mother-wit: ‘‘ Catch your wife young 
enough to teach her good manners”’ (Hesiod); “‘ If you 
want a fat horse, give him plenty of ‘ master’s eye’”’ 
(Persian proverb). But the author of Book II. is an 
unconscionable anecdotard; and his work an economic 
commérage. A compiler above all things, the man lacks 
that essential of his trade—the power to omit. To realize 
the motley farrago it all is, one had best imagine a modern 
treatise parading, cheek by jowl, on the same page, the 
economic ideas of Mr. Keynes and Caligula, the financial 
measures applied by modern governments to excess profits, 
and by Front de Beeuf to the hinder parts of elderly Jews 
in the dungeons of Torquilstone. So here, beside very 
modern instances, such as war loans, capital levies, and 
debasement of the currency—beside the Heracliots with 


' their field force canteens, the Clazomenians with their 


token coinage, and Pythocles with his proposal for nation- 
alizing the output of the mines of Laurium—beside, too, 
the more original methods of the Ephesians raising money 
on ladies’ jewellery, Chabrias by a threatened temple 
disendowment, Hippias by a confiscation of doorsteps and 
bow-windows, the Lacedemonians by a day’s fast (how 
long would the War Debt take ?), Condalus by an octroi 
on corpses and a levy on the Lycian gentlemen’s long hair, 
and Cleomenes by cheating his soldiers out of their rations 
in the best manner of Frederick the Great — beside all these, 
we find mere crude cutpurse and footpad “ Economics’’— 
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Eveses taking ransom for his prisoners and returning them 
dead, and Dionysius selling his own property only to 
reconfiscate it from the buyers, blatantly robbing gods 
and men, and generally making a beast of himself. But 
our Peripatetic, with his compiling devil, can never resist 
a story, good, bad or mighty indifferent: one wonders 
the less at the obscurity which closed over the school of 
Aristotle in the centuries that followed him. The 
translation is very readable, but would be at times a 
little more faithful if it were a little less literal. 

The ‘‘ Constitution of Athens” is a great deal more 
valuable : a Blue Book, but a good Blue Book, if not always 
impeccably accurate. Here ancient and modern stand in 
pleasing and natural contrast. Amid the twentieth- 
century bureaucracy of Athens we discover a Board of 
City Commissioners enjoined to prevent drain-pipes being 
made with an outlet in mid-air above the highway, and 
provided with a special body of slaves to collect corpses 
from the street ; and we seem back in the Middle Ages. 
Again, in the complex regulations for admission to that 
bureaucracy we find inquiry made into the candidate’s 
treatment of his parents, as if we were in filial China. 


But what pervades this Constitution, so democratic, 
yet in its final form so stable, till the Macedonian ruin, 
is that distrust of human nature, that jealousy of “ the 
audacity of elected persons,” which we are being expen- 
sively retaught by our respective governments to-day. 
Hardly Venice herself showed in her constitution a deeper 
conviction of the original sinfulness of man clothed with 
authority than emerges in the shackling hand and foot 
of the Athenian executive, the intricate safeguards of the 
integrity of her judicature, with staves and urns and ballot- 
boxes, dice and lots and brazen balls. But the digressions 
are the most attractive part—Pisistratus and the man of 
Hymettus, the snatches from Solon’s poetry, and, above 
all, one remembers that last triumph of Aristogeiton, the 
stratagem whereby he won release from Hippias’ tortures 
by death at Hippias’ hand; and that coronach for the 
Athenian patriots who fell in their little stronghold on 
the shoulder of sullen Parnes : 

Alas! Leipsydrion, comrade-betraying. 


In another recent production of the Clarendon Press, 
the Oxford text of Xenophon’s Opuscula, are two counter- 
parts of the two works we have dealt with—the treatise on 
‘Ways and Means” and the _ pseudo-Xenophontic 
‘Constitution of Athens,” better known as the “ Old 
Oligarch.” 

This latter, the work of a previous generation, is a good 
instance of the dictum of Schopenhauer that only the bite 
of cold-blooded animals is really venomous, with so suave 
a smile and so chill a logic does this malicious old gentleman 
point out their fallacies to those who deny that the Athenian 
democracy is consistent or as good as it might be ; for, on 
the contrary, it is in practice 2 most consistent abomination, 
quite incapable of improvement because fundamentally 
vile at best. Moderate democracy is a dream of incom- 
patibles. 

Strange that Xenophon should have been credited with 
this aconite. Xenophon many of us know — not the written 
affliction of our nonage, but the man—the soldier, who is 
also a good deal more—humane, liberal, polished, seeking 
relaxation far off the parade ground in literature or science, 
and yet always with a military gait in his mufti, a military 
precision and inflexibility in his thought, unsubtle, con- 
ventional, a little borné: he was not so rare on the staffs 
of the B.E.F. So with Xenophon; on practical ground 
he shows abundant good sense: the treatise on ‘‘ Ways 
and Means,” to enable Athens to meet her War Debt, has 
ideas—State Loans (though 200 per cent. seems sanguine 
interest), freer trade, immigration, nationalization of the 
mercantile marine (as in G. B. S.’s Fabian tract) and of 
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the miners (slaves)—not the mines—of Laurium. But the 
pious Xenophon recurs inevitably at the end—his Eco- 
nomics must be approved by Delphi and Dodona. For 
whether he is writing history, killing hares, training troopers 
or admiring horses’ tails, he is quite incapable, unlike 
Thucydides, of obeying that excellent maxim “ Lasz 
unsern Herrn Gott aus dem Spasz”’; and he closes his 
“‘ Cavalry Training ”’ with an anticipatory rebuke to critics 
of his perpetual D.V.’s. 

This last work throws an odd light on Greek discipline : 
the first qualification for his cavalry officer is the gift of 
honeyed persuasion, such as alone enabled Xenophor. him- 
self to conduct and cajole his 10,000 Bolsheviks, with their 
endless Soldiers’ Councils, from the great Zab to the sea. 
Nor is this enough : “‘ I consider it a good thing to have at 
one’s disposal speakers in the Council who can say things 
to frighten your cavalrymen (it will do them good to be 
frightened), and to soothe the Council if inopportunely 
annoyed.”” The horsemanship is little better than the 
discipline: only the younger troopers can be expected to 
vault into the saddle. He ends with tactical tips and a 
rare touch of irony on the psychology of cavalry pickets, 
who always ‘“ go chasing after anything weak they see, 
supposing that to be their job.” 

Of the other Opuscula, the ‘‘ Hiero’”’ is boresome in the 
vein of ‘‘Sandford and Merton’’; the “ Agesilaus,” a 
Victorian biography of an eminently Victorian soldier 
of tediously impossible virtues, a mannequin, not a man. 
The single sentence where this eyewitness describes the 
last grapple at Coronea is worth the rest of the monograph : 
‘“‘ There was no shouting nor yet silence, only a sound that 
seemed the very voice of battle and of rage.’’ More and 
more one appreciates the ancient criticism that Xenophon 
is like the land-breeze, blowing freshly sometimes, never 
long. 

But the real and unexpected treat is the “ Essay on 
Hunting ’’—charming as Izaak Walton, jolly as Randolph 
Caldecott. The old soldier is in his depth, and knows, as 
well as loves, what he is talking about. The Dog psy- 
chology is delightful : 

Those which are always running up to examine what other dogs 
have found lack self-confidence: others are presumptuous, not 
letting their cleverer mates get in front, and hustling them out of 
the way. Some welcome false scents and, making an excessive fuss 
over the first thing they come across, lead you on, knowing quite 
well they are deceiving you: others do as much in ignorance... 
others in mid-career, if they hear hounds in cry elsewhere, leave 
their own business to dart blindly off there. .. .Such dogs would 
put the keenest of men off hunting. 

We can believe it: it might bea satire on the methods of 
classical critics. 

The pictures of the hunt are superb. Now the scent is 
lost in the dew of early morning, now in the fragrance of 
the flowers of spring ; now the chase leads over the bare 
stubble fields of autumn, or in December dawns the lonely 
hunter follows the footprints through the snow. The hare 
lies night-long in his form, sleeping with open eye and 
twitching nostril, chin on paw and ears on back; or he 
runs for life, ‘‘and so charming is this spectacle that 
no one who has seen him tracked and found, chased and 
caught, can ever forget it, if he takes pleasure in anything 
at all.”” Or again the pack are after him, “ grinning on the 
trail, swiftly brandishing their tails, twitching forward 
their ears, lightening with their eyes.”’ 

You are told how to hunt deer, what to do to a boar 
if unarmed, what proves his tusks to be full of fire (stc) 
when he isangry. Would he had left it there, and not 
gone on to prove the battle of Marathon won on the 
hunting-grounds of Attica! Apparently the work, in its 
present form, is not Xenophon’s; but he is a dull dog who 
cannot find his tracks here and there. And so leave we 
this estimable old soldier-sportsman of Scillus. . 

in Le 
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THE ESSAYIST AT LARGE 


Winpra.ts. By “ Alpha of the Plough.’’ (Dent. 6s. net.) 

THE Passion oF Lasour. By Robert Lynd. (Bell. 6s. net.) 

In A GREEN SHADE. By Maurice Hewlett. (Bell. 6s. net.) 

HE essay, when it is a work of art at all, is one of 
the most delightful of literary forms. And it 
would seem not insuperably difficult. Why, 

then, are essayists so rare? The fact is that the true 
essayist, as much as the poet, is a man born with a specific 
talent, which no learning, no power of thought, no capacity 
for taking pains, can make up for, should nature have 
withheld her gift. He is an egoist very likely—indeed, 
almost certainly—an egoist with charm, and a gift for 
writing. He must have style. It is his aim, primarily, 
to express himself, a propos of his subject, and without 
style he cannot do this. In the novel a highly individual 
style may be a positive drawback, may be a tax upon, 
rather than an aid to,credulity (think of ‘‘ The Child in the 
House ”’ as the first chapter of a novel of modern life !) ; 
in the essay it is nearly everything, and through it alone 
can charm and beauty be created. 

Of the three books before us that of ‘‘ Alpha of the 
Plough ”’ is, superficially at least, most in the manner of 
the essayist proper. The gift is a little thin. Critics, 
quoted on the dust-cover, are reminded (apparently with 
joy) of R.L.S., of Lamb, of Thackeray; but these, in 
reality, are sorry compliments. To be derivative here, if 
anywhere, means failure, and it is but fair to add that in 
“Alpha of the Plough ”’ we have discovered not the least 
resemblance to R. L. S., not the faintest echo of Charles 
Lamb. His essays are simply agreeable, facile papers 
on shoes and ships and sealing-wax, marked by no great 
originality, but, on the other hand, betraying nowhere 
the mimicry of the diligent ape. 

Something more than facility has gone to the making 
of our other two volumes. Mr. Lynd, indeed, writes 
obviously not so much for the mere pleasure of writing 
as because he has a practical purpose in view. His book 
is in the nature of propaganda. It states clearly, and 
with admirable wisdom and moderation, the case for 
Labour. It states it so wisely and persuasively that if, 
in politics, converts were ever made, one might expect a 
host of recalcitrants to yield to such fair speech. The 
recalcitrant, of course, will do nothing of the sort. Fere 
libenter homines id quod volunt credunt ; and of the subjects 
upon which Mr. Lynd writes the phrase is particularly 
true. 

There remains Mr. Hewlett, who, at the outset, has the 
unfair advantage of being a man of genius. ‘In a Green 
Shade ”’ partakes more of the character of a journal inter- 
spersed with critical studies than of a book of essays. Yet 
certain qualities demanded of our essayist Mr. Hewlett 
does possess, and it is probably because of these that we 
prefer his ‘‘ Lore of Proserpine ’’ to any of his novels. His 
style is coloured and individual—a living thing, creative, 
touched with beauty when not distorted to mannerism— 
but undoubtedly it does get between us and his stories. 
In “‘ Proserpine,” in ‘“‘ A Green Shade,” it is an advantage. 
“A Green Shade ’”’ has not the fascination of the ‘‘ Proserpine ”’ 
studies ; it is in comparison a humdrum affair ; but it is at 
least the commonplace-book of an artist, a poet, and, 
like everything else this writer has produced, seems to be 
living and warm and passionate with his own quickly- 
moving blood and swift intelligence. A Country Commen- 
tary he calls it, and we may wish here and there it had 
been a thought less topical. Mr. Bottomley, Mr. George, 
Sir Oliver Lodge—if we are to meet them ina green shade, 
whither shall we flee toavoidthem ? They have frightened 
away the Oreads Mr. Hewlett and “a small black dog 
once saw there.” Fortunately, though they from time to 
time intrude upon us, they do not haunt our Arcady. 
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A CHILD-POET 


Poems By A Little Gtrt. By Hilda Conkling. With a Preface 
by William Canton, (Harrap. 4s. 6d. net.) 


E should be more (or less) than human if we had 
not opened this book of poems by a child with 
a suspicion amounting almost to active prejudice, 
Another child-book from America! We gritted our teeth 
and made ready our knives. And, having prepared with 
such goodwill for butcher’s work, we are a little shame- 
faced at having to confess that Miss Hilda Conkling has 
penetrated our coat of mail. Her book contains things 
that are good no matter who wrote them, and these good 
things are curiously child-like. Of course, the adjective 
begs the question. Assuredly when we were children 
we had no such thoughts; so far from being at home and 
at ease in a wonderful world like Miss Hilda at four years 
old, we wandered in a monstrous place full of dark and 
gloomy shadows. Human beings loomed up tyrannous 
and incalculable, and strode like Juggernaut over our 
heads. It was unsafe to go except hand in hand. Still, 
we can believe that for children born under a luckier star 
it is a heavenly spot, where each increase of knowledge 
brings added delight. Instead of being a limbo whose 
denizens are perjured and forsworn, it might well be a 
garden governed by harmony, where to learn that the 

earth spins round is to know why. 

The world moves softly 
Not to spill its lakes and rivers. 

Perhaps nothing else in Miss Conkling’s poems quite re- 
captures the imaginative beauty of those two lines, which 
would make any poem memorable; but it is at least 
approached by something written between four and five 
years : 

Sparkle up, little tired flower 
Leaning in the grass ! 
Did you find the rain of night 
Too heavy to hold ? 
which has a curious and, we must believe, accidental 
exquisiteness of form. What is, however, really more 
striking, or more disturbing, is this child’s gift of discerning 
images. For this is solid and permanent; it cannot be 
dismissed as a happy accident. It recurs throughout her 
book, and is at all times delightful. It ranges from the 
definitely naive vision of: 
The caterpillars like little snow men 
Had wound themselves in their winter-coats ; 
or this catalogue of pansies : 
This pansy has a thinking face 
Like the yellow moon, 
This one has a face with white blots ; 
I call him the clown. 
Here goes one down the grass 
With a pretty look of plumpness ; 
She is a little girl going to school 
With her hands in the pockets of her pinafore. 
Her name is Sue ; 
to this precise notation of the colour of a rooster that 
a grown-up poet might envy : 
The short feathers smooth along your back 
Are the dark colour of wet rocks 
Or the rippled green of ships 
When I lock at their sides through water... 

On the whole we see no reason to question the authen- 
ticity of these poems. They contain a few suspicious 
phrases, but certainly not more than can be explained 
by the process of recording them. They are said to have 
been told to her mother, who unobtrusively copied them, 
and perhaps a few vague words, or words that are not 
words at all, are made precise in the copying. What is 
important is that the book as a whole is convincing, and 
that a number of the poems are beautiful. For this reason 
we will not quarrel with Miss Amy Lowell or with Mr. 
William Canton for forcing the note of praise. 
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PENNY PLAIN— 


SATANISM AND THE WORLD ORDER. By Gilbert Murray. 
& Unwin. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. net.) 

THE CAUSE OF WoRLD Unrest. Introduction by the Editor of 
the ‘‘ Morning Post.’’ (Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net.) 


LONG with such flotsam and jetsam as chance 
A supplied, there found its way into the front-line 
trenches on Gallipoli a copy of Professor Murray’s 
defence of British foreign policy ; where with some Times 
broadsheets and a few old newspapers it became the 
stock-in-trade of a minute circulating library. From dug-out 
to dug-out in the rocky line it wandered, cherished the more 
as relics of civilization became gradually scarcer in that in- 
clement region ; until at length, wondrously surviving both 
refrigeration and premature burial, it passed—with, let 
us hope, a glow of satisfaction at its heart—through the 
isles of the A®gean to the flesh-pots of Egypt and the 
deserts of Sinai. Thence in due season the fate it 
vindicated carried it northward again, through a succession 
of French battlefields and English hospitals, to the 
ultimate repose of a London bookshelf; where, tattered 
but complete, it yet endures in honourable disintegration. 
Not so much to luck, one fancies, did it owe its preserva- 
tion as to a certain radiant honesty of purpose that 
withstood the annihilating test of its own strange destiny ; 
and it is pleasant, after five years, to find occasion in 
the oddly-named tract before us of saluting again so 
excellent a quality. 

The theme is now significantly altered. Neither 
vindication nor censure of Imperial policy is its motive 
so much as a warning against some of the all but 
inevitable consequences of Imperialism. ‘The spirit that 
I have called Satanism,’’ says the author, “the spirit of 
unmixed hatred towards the existing World Order, the 
spirit which rejoices in any widespread disaster which is 
also a disaster to the world’s rulers, is perhaps more rife 
to-day than it has been for over a thousand years. It 
is felt to some extent against all ordered Governments, 
but chiefly against all Imperial Governments; and it is 
directed more widely and intensely against Great Britain 
than against any other power.” Its present prevalence 
and intensity constitute perhaps the most urgent of all 
post-war problems; and it is rather to emphasize the 
urgency than to solve the problem that this little book 
is concerned. One could wish indeed for a fuller analysis 
of the sources of this spirit than the author has here 
attempted ; but it is at any rate clear enough in which 
direction he would look for its antidote. In “ the relation 
of Empires to subject communities ”’ he discerns the great 
seed-bed of Satanism; and it is from the League of 
Nations — and the spirit which that implies — that 
deliverance, if at all, will come. It is the spirit, the 
change of heart, that Professor Murray emphasizes; and 
while admitting its possibility, as to the probability of 
anything like a “ national repentance ” he utters no very 
hopeful nor final word. 

Where Professor Murray is tentative, however, the 
anonymous authors of the social diagnosis to which Mr. 
Gwynne introduces us are positive enough; and there 
could be in any case, we imagine, no doubt about the 
term the editor of the Morning Post would use to describe 
what Professor Murray calls Satanism. “The main 
outline of the contents of this book,” the preface tells us, 
“is, in brief, that there has been for centuries a hidden 
conspiracy, chiefly Jewish, whose objects have been and 
are to produce revolution, communism and anarchy, by 
means of which they hope to arrive at the hegemony of 
the world by establishing some sort of despotic rule.” 
In the opening chapter—for which the chief authorities 
are the Abbé Baruel’s book on Jacobinism written at the 
close of the eighteenth century, and a book on the French 
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Revolution written by Mrs. N. H. Webster last year— 
we are enabled to trace the origin of that movement, 
“through a bewildering maze of secret societies, French 


and German, chiefly Masonic or pseudo-Masonic in form,” ' 


aed 


to the parent sect of the Illuminati. Thence,. through 
a much more bewildering maze of Red Masonry, 
Rosicrucianism, and other esoterics, to the Knights 
Templars; thence again—though here “ anything in the 
nature of proof is wanting ’’—to a ‘“‘ritual originating 
among the Ishmaelites and Assassins of Mount Lebanon.” 


Its Semite origin being thus established, we are led 
forward to the nineteenth century; and in a chapter 
dealing with the “great conspirators’’ of that period, 
which relies mainly on the (doubtfully authentic) 
“protocols of the Elders of Sion” published by the 
Russian Nilus in 1905, we trace the existence of “‘ some 
formidable secret organization, some terrible sect, con- 
trolled and directed by Jews for the destruction of our 
present social order.’’ There is, for instance, one 
remarkable coincidence about Lassalle and Marx that has 
never before been noticed. ‘‘ They were not only both 
Jews; but they both, in their youth, dedicated their 
lives to revenge.’ Lassalle, it appears, wrote when he 
was fifteen a prophecy that the Jews “‘ would soon help 
themselves with Christian blood.” And Marx—well, 
Liebknecht has said (not of course without contradiction) 
that Marx’s whole life was “‘a reply and a revenge’ for 
the enforced conversion of his parents by the Prussian 
Government. 


Thenceforward the going is plainer. Since “ nearly all 
the Bolsheviks are Jews,” we need no longer hesitate to 
propound the precise nature of the Cause of World Unrest ; 
and we understand at last how and why “the British 
Empire at this moment is in the full throes of the 
revolutionary trouble bequeathed to it by the Peace 
Conference with its crude views, its mandates and 
plebiscites, and all the paraphernalia of democratic 
quackery.” Leninism and Wilsonism, British Labour 
and Sinn Fein, are revealed as part of this world-wide, 
age-old conspiracy ; and there is chapter and verse for 
all of it. 

Unfortunately, truth is a matter of proportion. We 
do not doubt that the industrious authors of this volume 
have amassed material that might become a valuable 
footnote to history—in the hands of a historian. Alas 
that there should lie so great a difference between induction 
and deduction; and that in the discharge of even the 
sternest “ public duty” a sense of humour should be so 
essential! At least the public will find here all the colour 
it has learned to expect for the proverbial (or daily) 
twopence; and Professor Murray has the chance of 
learning a good deal more about Satanism. a 


RISING ABOVE THE RUINS IN FRANCE. By Corinna H. 
Smith and Caroline R. Hill. (Putnam. 18s. net.)—The 
purpose of this rather too copious book is to dispel the 
impression that the French people are not doing their 
share in reconstructing the country over which the armies 
trampled. The war zone of Northern France was 6,000 
square miles in area. Over 1,000 villages were destroyed, 
550,000 houses wrecked or damaged, 3,500 miles of railway 
track made useless, 800 bridgesruined. With the Armistice 
the refugees trooped back, and life is active among the 
ruins. Villages are springing up, towns restored, and 
70 per cent. of the destroyed factories are re-established. 
The esprit gaulois is not admirable in all its manifestations, 
but it did bring the people back to the one bit of land each 
felt responsible for reclaiming. The authors’ pictures 
of the re-awakening of life are simply and impressively 
sketched. 
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BELOW THE SURFACE 


Tue TUNNELLERS OF HotzmMInDEN. By H. G. Durnford. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 14s. net.) 


ROBABLY the colonel with whom the present writer 
P was most associated knew little about Longfellow. 
but he knew about life, and his summing-up was, 
word for word, the poet’s : things are not what they seem, 
This fact cuts both ways, but is not always obvious ; it 
was at its most obvious during the late (and great) war. 
Thiépval— a few bony tree-stumps, monstrous pits of slime, 
smudges of brickwork, a Highlander on one knee—and 
such terror in the air that no one has found a moment 
since the attack to bury him. Not unnatural terror, for 
we instantly find ourselves bombarded deaf and blind. 
We drop in at a filthy and trap-like door, slither down 
thirty or forty muddy stairs, and Thiépval, which looked 
as uninhabited as fallen Gomorrah, is revealed to contain 
a veritable host, not—again at first glance—concerned with 
any trouble up above; here, signallers off duty playing 
cards ; there, the regimental sergeant-major shaving. 

In such a way as this, Mr. Durnford, floundering through 
what we may call the Zonnebeke water-meadows in 
September, 1917, looking for an infantry colonel’s head- 
quarters, called at the wrong pillbox, and might have been 
seen on the same evening marching unwillingly towards 
Moorslede. The reader, we may as well say at once, who 
imagines that Mr. Durnford and his comrades were by 
now being beaten about the face with the butt-ends of 
their escort’s rifles, is wrong. The atrocity which Mr. 
Durnford records here is his “ first impression of black 
rye bread and ersatz coffee.” 

And then—Holzminden. Now for the smitings and 
spittings in the face, the hymns of hate ; wherefore does 
not the butchery begin ? In spite of the received tradition, 
Mr. Durnford has little in that kind to tell. Between 
September, 1917, and October, 1918, he records that there 
was one instance of firing a shot with provocation, one 
without. But Niemeyer, the celebrated commandant, had 
at will more subtle ways to brutalize. He was a rogue 
and a ruffian, and his weapons were of this kind : ‘ Colonel 
Roberts, after the first salute, had been standing, as was 
customary, at ease in the ordinary manner. Niemeyer 
suddenly bellowed to him to stand at attention. ‘I guess 
you'll speak to me at attention. Put your heels closer— 
CLOSER.’”’ Or he would, on the flimsiest grounds, stop 
the “‘ yentlemen’s’”’ sport for three days. What stands 
out, however, through Mr. Durnford’s narrative is how the 
captives were always a match for the oppressor. Every 
misdeed of Niemeyer was entered in a Black Book which 
that old reprobate would have given his eyes to discover. 
Somehow, too, the British temperament was beyond him. 
Roars of laughter greeted him at roll-call, and an officer 
named ‘‘ Broncho’”’ would deal with him in his self-sorry 
moods, “It’s no good talking like that, Commandant. 
This camp’s a disgrace even to the Xth Army Corps, and 
you know it.”’ 

But the inner life of the camp was what Niemeyer did 
not know. Things were not what they seemed. The 
account of the great tunnel scheme is almost miraculous. 
We shivered in all our bones, in reading it, when we came 
to the danger-point. The preparations being far advanced, 
at a camp concert “‘ suddenly a padre—one of the new 
arrivals—leant over to make a remark to an officer sitting 
near him, and in bell-like tone uttered the dreadful question, 
‘ Are you in the tunnel?’ ... Two ofthe German inter- 
preters were seated within two yards.” 

The scheme was, however, fated to succeed. We com- 
mend Mr. Durnford’s narrative of this and of his own 
subsequent escape as a most common-sense, convincing, 
and high-spirited piece of writing, which gradually achieves 
an intensity almost worthy of Defoe. : 
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MR. GUEDALLA, HISTORIAN 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN. By Philip Guedalla. (Fisher Unwin, 
15s. net.) 


and his limitations less apparent in an article than in 

a volume—though no one, after all, need read a book 
of essays through at a sitting. Yet when we have before 
us, as here, a wide collection of his judgments on the great 
and small figures of history, politics and letters, we cannot 
help noticing where they fall short as well as where they 
hit the mark. It is Mr. Guedalla’s misfortune to be a 
wit and not at the same time a humorist, and whereas 
the finest wits at times provoke our impatience, the 
humorists do not. When a great humorist, an Anatole 
France for instance, draws a personage of history or fable 
for us, what feeds our enjoyment and prompts our mirth 
is the figure he draws; only subconsciously do we recog- 
nize the genius of the artist. When, on the other hand, 
Mr. Guedalla pokes his fun at some Victorian statesman 
or Prussian publicist, what we admire all the time is Mr. 
Guedalla. We are dazzled now by his skill at word-play— 
which it would be Philistine to call punning—now by his 
keen sense of the incongruous and the absurd, now by his 
cleverness in verbal parody. As for poor Lord Clarendon, 
or poor Mr. Disraeli, or poor M. Thiers, or whoever began 
as the subject of the essay, they are pushed right out of 
sight before the close. One figure alone remains upon the 
stage, our brilliant intellectual Cinquevalli. 


Take, for example, the opening of the essay on Delane 
of The Times: 

Years ago, when a gentleman’s collars impinged upon his cheeks 
and the Great Victorians were still in the nursery, the fivepenny 
Times was edited by John Thadeus Delane. Whilst ingenious 
persons were perfecting the Steam Locomotive and inventing the 
Electric Telegraph, its opinions were the admiration of his country- 
men, its information was the envy of Cabinet Ministers, and its 
independence was the despair of foreign sovereigns ; it was in fact 
the high old Times. Before the repeal of the newspaper stamp 
duty made possible what was elegantly termed ‘‘ a Brummagem 
Press,”” young gentlemen in sealskin waistcoats scrutinized its 
sporting intelligence behind the ample paddle-boxes of the steam- 
packet, and old gentlemen in plaid rugs and travelling-caps read 
it anxiously in railway-trains to see whether Mr. Cobden had yet 
succeeded in ruining his unhappy country ... . In these pleasing 
circumstances the editor, in spite of an unimpressive academic 
career and that appearance which so many of his contemporaries 
shared with Mr. Matthew Arnold, was a person of importance. 

Not one of the points here catalogued is a reasonable 
subject of ridicule—for whiskers and Victorian tailoring 
are not inherently more absurd than toothbrush moustaches 
and the tailoring of to-day. Mr. Guedalla has elicited 
nothing ludicrous from his subject; he has simply imposed 
on it a stucco of verbal witticism. Such coatings are apt 
to wear thin on a second reading. 


Nevertheless many of Mr. Guedalla’s phrases (even 
those which we have agreed not to call puns) are delightfully 
neat. The “ single and classical ’’ style of French historical 
writing makes it, we are told, “‘ one long Taine that has no 
turning.”” Herr Ballin’s powers of war-organization should 
have earned him the title of “the North German Lloyd 
George.” The late maxim of Turkish policy was ‘‘Deutsch- 
land tber Allah.” ‘If Napoleon had taken (which he 
did not) the faintest interest in the port of Kiel, the 
Preussische Jahrbticher would doubtless have restored the 
balance by laying down two Kiels to one.” “ Dope 
deferred maketh the heart sick ’’ is a criticism on modern 
social ills that comes perilously near trespassing on the 
domain of Mr. Robey. There is more than one place at 
which we wish Mr. Guedalla had kept that danger in mind. 

Rather than dwell on such points we would recall some 
of the passages in which Mr. Guedalla proves that a lack 
of historical sympathy and imagination is not incompatible 
with a shrewd power of historical and political criticism : 


l may be that Mr. Guedalla’s merits are more Obvious 
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Modern diplomacy is a good way behind its times. Among 
Englishmen it has just reached the vague nationalism which 
pervaded Europe between 1848 and the collapse of the Second 
Empire ; but in Prussia it belongs purely to the eighteenth century. 
Or this: 


The oddest thing about the sedulous ape is that he always selects 
for imitation those characters whose value is more merctricious than 
substantial. One knows scores of city men who thought that they 
were like Mr. Chamberlain; but there is no recorded instance of a 
stockbroker with a fancied resemblance to Lord Shaftesbury. It 
is the tragedy of French history that it has produced several people 
who thought they were like Napoleon, and nobody who thought 
he was like Louis Philippe. It is a pity. 

On British policy : 

For three centuries Great Britain has maintained the stupendous 
opportunism of the Balance of Power, facing the European storm 
with a variation of direction and an accuracy of judgment which 
were both borrowed from the weathercock. As a national symbol 
that prescient and revolving fowl may lack inspiration, but it 
represents fairly enough the starry ideal to which British states- 
manship has hitched the waggon of British policy. 

Mr. Guedalla, it will be perceived, claims one of the 
traditional privileges of the royal jester. He talks sense 
to King Demos when the courtiers are dumb through 
flattery. 

D.L. M. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE _ IN 
ENGLAND 


Tue TEACHING AND CULTIVATION OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE IN 
ENGLAND DURING TUDOR AND STUART TimEsS. By Kathleen 
Lambley, Lecturer in French in the University of Durham. 
(Manchester, University Press; London, Longmans. 14s, net.) 

HERE isa class of persons—not numerous, but more 
so in this country than it was not long ago—who not 
merely frequent libraries, not merely have a share 

in the control of them, but are more or less directly respons- 
ible for filling them with work, not of their own production, 
but of their own sanction and, in a way, begetting. The 
persons are University professors, lecturers, readers, etc. , 
and the work is the rapidly multiplying corpus of prize- or 
diploma-theses, “‘ programs,”’ essays, monographs or what- 
ever they may be called. Now these persons, unless their 
intellectual consciences are naturally very inert or have 
been seared with the hot iron of usage, must sometimes 
feel their responsibility a little galling. So long as such 
lucubrations are regarded merely as exercises for the scholar, 
there need be, of course, no harm at all, and may be much 
good in them ; but when they are printed and put on record 
it is a different question. ‘‘ Second intentions” suggest 
themselves as a possibly stimulating, if not probably 
satisfying, diet compared with too many theses. 

Nobody, however, need be afraid of flimsiness or dullness 
—the two great and not unfrequently allied curses of the 
University ‘‘ program”—in Miss Lambley’s “ French 
Language in England,” though it was composed during the 
tenure and (one imagines) in satisfaction of the require- 
ments of a Research Fellowship in the University of 
Manchester. It is full of good stuff; of stuff which must 
have taken a great deal of trouble to get it together, and 
which, unlike some similar collections, deserves the praise 
due, not merely to laborious collecting, but to intelligent 
arrangement and setting forth. As for range, it gives even 
more than it promises: for there is an Introduction or 
“ First Part” of some fifty pages, with a full account of 
the subject before ‘‘ Tudor times,” though Miss Lambley, 
quite wisely, has not attempted any similar sketch of the 
history of her subject since the Revolution. This is very 
likely reserved for another volume, which should be 
welcome. 

It may, however, be doubted whether the eighteenth 
century, at least, would cut a good figure beside the sixteenth 
and seventeenth in this respect. Unless anybody has given 
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special attention to the subject and has put together in 
his mind a great many scattered references, he may be sur- 
prised at the body of evidence—evidence of a very readable 
and sometimes positively amusing kind—of the attention 
paid to the study of French among us, which Miss Lambley 
has brought together. Most people not dunces have heard 
of Cotgrave in the seventeenth century, and some of 
Palsgrave in the sixteenth. But that it should be possible 
to bring together for the two centuries a bibliography 
of some sixty or seventy writers of dictionaries, grammars, 
dialogues, manuals, etc. (besides Mr. “‘ Anon.”), some of 
the names having no small number of entries under them, 
may surprise persons very far from ignorant. The fact is 
that the English upper and upper-middle classes of these 
times by no means neglected speaking and writing French : 
they took, indeed, a great deal of trouble about it, in 
getting themselves and their children taught at home and 
exercised by travel abroad. Miss Lambley has brought 
together a great number of curious extracts and citations, 
sometimes of much more than merely pedagogic bearing. 
The interesting question whether poets are really more 
“irritable ’’ as a class than schoolmasters is illustrated 
more than once. The first instance concerns Palsgrave 
and Giles Duwes or Dewes—the former spelling, which 
Miss Lambley adopts, being perhaps preferable, because 
it prevents confusion with the better-known, and quite 
unconnected, family of which Sir Simonds was a member. 
Duwes, himself a Frenchman, was librarian to the first 
two Tudor kings, as well as tutor not merely to Henry VIII. 
himself, but to his brother Arthur and his daughter Mary. 
He and Palsgrave were friends, but while the latter spoke 
very complimentarily of his craftsfellow, Duwes seems to 
have been angry that an Englishman should teach French 
at all, much more lay down rules and principles about it. 
For it is a curious fact that Frenchmen, who for nearly 
three centuries have prided themselves on the “ Ne 
varietur ’’ character of French, before that time again and 
again protested that there were vo infallible rules, only 
mystery of birth and usage. One wonders whether there 
is anyone so atrociously wicked as to ask himself the 
question, ‘‘And didn’t they write even better when 
they held this opinion than after they adopted the 
other ? ” 

Such queries, however, are only made when things in 
books are sufficiently interesting to excite them ; and worthy 
readers will find opportunities for plenty more in Miss 
Lambley’s work. Her diligence in reaping and gleaning 
material is remarkable, and is shown not merely by the 
sometimes delusive abundance of footnote references, but 
by the much less easily “ faked’’ text. One finds most 
of the things that one knew on the subject here, and a good 
many that one did not. It is, indeed, quite a relief to find 
Miss Lambley omitting, and to think that even she, perhaps, 
did not know, the two English words that Saint-Evremond 
did know (see p. 368) and use, though he slightly 
sophisticated one of them. They were the names of 
Hortense Mancini’s cat and bird, “ Powssy’’ (sic) and 
“Pretty.” But may we conclude by asking her a little 
question ? Why does she write, in actual coupling of the 
names, “ De Grammont,” but ‘St.-Evremond”? If 
one wants the particle, why does not the other? If the 
other can spare it, why not the one? The better course, 
as we hold, is to omit it in both when only the surnames 
are given, but there can be no excuse for inconsistency. 
Also Shakespeare’s use (if he used it) of the Geneva Bible 
can prove nothing about his having Huguenot friends, 
for it was long and widely used in England quite indepen- 
dently of any such acquaintanceships. But these, it will 
be observed, are matters of small importance, and only 
distantly connected with the main subject: on that Miss 
Lambley will, we think, seldom be found tripping. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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SIR PHILIP GIBBS AND AMERICA 


PEOPLE OF Destiny. By Philip Gibbs. (Selwyn & Blount. 


15s, net.) 


E all have our emotions, of course, but we are not 
all emotionalists. An emotionalist is one who 
never co-ordinates his emotions, who never 

“‘ masters ” them, as we say—one who yields wholly to what- 
ever emotion is dominant at the moment and who never 
stops to ask what, on the whole, his emotional reaction is 
to some complicated object. Sir Philip Gibbs seems to 
us to have dangerous affinities with this type ; in his writ- 
ings on the war he gave us a curious medley of all sorts of 
emotions, each one genuine, we have no doubt, but so unco- 
ordinated that our own confused feelings were merely 
made more confused. His present subject is America and, 
branching out from that, Europe. Well, what does Sir 
Philip think about America and, incidentally, Europe? 
We can render the effect of his book on us by saying 
that the question does not seem appropriate. He 
expresses a number of opinions about America, but they 
are not all consistent with one another, they belong to 
different emotional registers, and we feel it would be a 
purely arbitrary proceeding to select any consistent set of 
them as representative. At the beginning of the book he 
is agreeably excited by what he saw of the life of New York. 
We get a general impression of gilding, jewels, wine, 
searchlights, laughter and happy, healthy bustle. Sir 
Philip is thoroughly dominated by New York, even to his 
style : 

The frail queens of beauty in the lotus-garden of life’s enchanted 

places would envy some of the frocks that come out of Fifth Avenue, 
and scream with horror at their prices. 
This is mild Huneker, and it seems, somehow, curiously 
appropriate to New York; like the illuminated signs on 
Broadway, it says something simple with the maximum 
of lustre. 


This general impression receives, in the succeeding chap- 
ters, its embodiment in a picture of the American people 
as shrewd, hearty, sincere, truthful, emancipated, vigorous, 
kindly and so on. Now this may be a very apt description 
of the American people; it is undoubtedly true of large 
numbers of them. If that is, indeed, the dominant com- 
plexion of the United States we yield to none in our admira- 
tion of so large and virtuous a continent. But, later in 
his book, Sir Philip refers to the ferocious suppressions 
of unpopular opinion which disgraced America during the 
war, when empty catchwords and vile passions seemed to 
be the dominant things in American social life. He 
thinks that manifestations of this kind are inherent in 
Democracy; this is true, but the significant point is that 
they are an indication of the moral status of the people. 
It is here that the author begins to change the emotional 
pitch of his book. The flutes and horns begin to give place 
to the mutterings of the double-bass. He sees that 
neither the United States nor any other of the victorious 
Powers have made one step towards making the world 
a better place than it was before. Their efforts have been 
confined to making it definitely a worse place. Such con- 
duct is, perhaps, explicable in Europe, tired and cynical 
as it is. But why are the virtuous and energetic citizens 
of America preaching the same national hatreds and the 
same immorality? As Sir Philip says, ‘I see in the 
United States the same foolishness and wickedness at work 
which have been the curses of humanity in all its history.”’ 
And he cannot really accept the popular device of dis- 
tinguishing between a people and its Government. It 
is obvious that sucha division is inadmissible, by hypothesis, 
in a Democracy, and Sir Philip has told us that America 
is truly democratic. For ourselves, we think that his 
second picture is truer, not only of America but of 
all sountries, than is his first. We are inclined to agree 
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with him that the only hope for the world lies in its children 
—and even that hope does not rouse a tempest of optimism, 
for the children will be what we make them. 


SECRET SERVICE 


TALES OF AEGEANINTRIGUE. By J.C.Lawson. (Chatto & Windus, 
12s. 6d. net.) 
R. LAWSON’S book may be legitimately criticized 
M from two different points of view. He was Naval 
Intelligence Officer—in other words, a superior 
secret-service agent—in Crete from 1916 onwards during 
the war, and he now gives us the record of his experiences, 
His book is a book of yarns, and up to a point the yarns 
are very good. Mr. Lawson tells his stories modestly and 
vividly, and one has to be very blasé not to feel the thrill 
of romance in a true story about a real Sherlock Holmes 
and a real spy. To the plain man who simply wants a 
yarn and a thrill in the hour before bedtime we can, there- 
fore, confidently recommend this book, though we desire 
to register our protest against the idea, which Mr. Lawson 
appears to share with too many other authors, that a 
book must be humorous. We suggest the following 
axiom to Mr. Lawson and other writers who feel impelled 
to introduce the element of ‘‘ comic relief ’’ into a book: 
if at any point on any page a sentence can only be made 
humorous by the insertion of ‘‘to wit,’’ the sentence 
will not be humorous even if “‘ to wit ’’ be inserted. 

But Mr. Lawson is not merely a spinner of yarns; 
in a modest way he took part during 1916 in the 
making of history—and a history which happens to be 
still in the making. His book has a real interest for the 
historian, for as secret-service agent in Suda Bay he was 
a pawn in a great game played between M. Venizelos, 
King Constantine and the Allies, a game in which perhaps 
the final moves are now being made at Athens by M. 
Venizelos and M. Gounaris. Mr. Lawson played a part 
in the opening moves, the outbreak of the Venizelist 
revolution at Canea. He used his official position as a 
naval officer and the power of the British navy to foment 
a Venizelist revolution against the Greek Government and 
King ; he even, on one occasion, went to the length of 
deliberately concerting with the Venizelists the sabotage 
of the explicit orders of his own Government and of the 
Allies’ policy, because they did not fit in with his political 
views. Mr. Lawson happens to be, according to his 
lights, an honest, upright, and educated man, and when 
one finds his secret-service ethics to be such as he describes, 
one wonders whether a nation and Government would in 
the end suffer much disadvantage by dispensing altogether 
with the luxury of a service which considers it to be 
permissible to be as treacherous to its superiors and to 
the Government of its own country as to the enemy of its 
country. Mr. Lawson would, of course, justify his actions 
on the ground that he was the ‘“‘ man on the spot ”’ who 
knew so much better than those in London the real game 
of King Constantine and his adherents. But that is a 
delusion characteristic of all spies. His ‘“‘ spot ’’ was a 
little bay in Crete,and his information came from spies 
and from opening other people’s letters and telegrams, 
many of which, as his narrative shows, were forged by 
spies and secret-service agents with the object—sometimes 
successful—of deceiving him. Even to-day the truth 
about King Constantine and M. Venizelos is not known. 
The reader who wishes to study a version of the history of 
Greece during 1916 very different from Mr. Lawson’s 
should read a book, “‘ Constantine I. and the Greek People,” 
recently published by the American journalist Mr. Paxton 
Hibben. One may not accept Mr. Hibben’s version of 
events, but his book shows that there is another view of 
history and of war than that of the secret agent, and 
that it is not entirely unworthy of consideration. 
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WORD-MAGIC 


Macic IN NAMES AND IN OTHER THINGS. By Edward Clodd. 
(Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 


HERE is a West African proverb that says,‘ Respect 

I the old, for they have looked into the eye of the 

spring.” Mr. Clodd, who belongs to the senior 
generation of anthropologists, though as regards the 
vigour of his style he seems as youthful as ever, can boast 
that he helped to water the tender plant which in the 
fullness of time has become a mighty fruit-bearing tree. 
He retains that interest in first principles which enabled 
the pioneers of the science to unify it by means of a few 
luminous generalizations. On the other hand, he fully 
realizes the wealth of detail available to-day, and wisely 
concentrates attention on a strictly limited theme, namely, 
the magical significance attached to names by savages and 
by those among ourselves—and there are more of them 
than perhaps we suspect—who retain something of the 
savage outlook upon the universe. Indeed, it is one of 
Mr. Clodd’s strong points that all his life he has been 
anthropologist and folk-lorist together, keeping one eye, 
so to speak, on the peoples of rudimentary culture and the 
other on the uncultured stratum of our own population. 
Nay, Mr. Clodd by no means confines himself to the strict 
province of the folk-lorist, whose concern is supposed to be 
more or less exclusively with the peasant. As an ardent 
supporter of rationalism, he attacks what he deems to be 
superstition even when it wears a highly civilized garb— 
whether it be that of a clergyman arguing that the lower 
cults embody truths which are more fully revealed in 
Christianity (surely a perfectly sound philosophic rendering 
of the theory of evolution, whatever Mr. Clodd may say), 
or that of a man of science alleging authentic communica- 
tions with the dead. Apart from these disputable cases, 
he can point to genuine examples of stone-age mentality 
surviving in our midst, as when “a recent drivelling book ” 
seeks to prove that genius depends on the possession of a 
thick crop of hair. It would be quite in accordance with 
the actual practice of the Australian aborigines if, on the 
strength of such a theory, M. Paderewski were to try to 
pass on his transcendent powers to his pupils by simply 
biting their scalps. 

The definition of magic has caused, and still causes, 
much controversy among the doctors, and Mr. Clodd 
prudently contents himself with a working conception of 
comfortable breadth. An object has magical significance 
if it embodies mana, that is, as the Pacific islanders under- 
stand the word, an indwelling power of bringing about 
good or evil beyond the ordinary. Thus, as mana is two- 
edged, so magic may be of the white or the black variety. 
You may heal the sick by uttering the name of God; or, 
by unwittingly mentioning the devil, you may cause him 
to appear and snatch you away. Mr. Clodd ingeniously 
constructs a sort of scale whereby primitive thought—or, 
it would be somewhat nearer to the truth to say, primitive 
emotion—passes on from the seen to the unseen in its 
search for possible vehicles of mana. Thus in hair, nail- 
parings, teeth, saliva, and most notably in blood, there 
lies so much of a man’s selfhood and “ virtue” that he 
can act or be acted on through these things in miraculous 
and moving fashion. Next, the shadow, the reflection in 
water or ‘‘ magic ’’ mirror, and the portrait which, as the 
Savage reasonably holds, puts him at the mercy of the 
camera-fiend, though unsubstantial in themselves, are the 
magical equivalents of the realities they accompany or 
stand for. Finally, that wholly intangible thing, thename, 
is nevertheless the very life and being of him who bears it. 
Hence, if he is wise, he conceals it from the world at large, 
lest an enemy thereby devote him to destruction. Con- 
versely, to pronounce the true name of ghost or demon, so 
long indeed as it is not uttered lightly, will enlist a powerful 
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ally on his side. For the rest, the European chapter of 
the history of magic supplies a vast store of evidence 
relating to the use of verbal charms. 

Consistently with the traditions of British anthropology, 
Mr. Clodd prefers facts to theories, and attends so carefully 
to description that explanation, it may be, hardly gets its 
due. His main interest, it would appear, is as a rationalist 
to expose the fallacy on which magic rests. A subjective 
association is mistaken for an objective connexion. But 
a perhaps more subtle task is that of showing the 
continuity of human effort that has brought about this 
radical change of mental attitude—a change typified by 
the fact that the “ nature’ of the modern man of science 
is derived from a Greek word that probably once meant 
mana, neither more nor less. Philosophers have rightly 
protested against the view that stigmatizes savage thinking 
as “ prelogical.’’ It is one and the same logic that has 
been evolving from the first dawn of man’s intelligence ; 
and consequently the so-called magic of the savage directly 
generates civilized religion on the one hand and civilized 
science on the other, in the same vital sense as that in 
which the child is father of the man. Spell and prayer or, 
again, the medicine-man’s incantation and the formula of 
the physicist are the products of a single genetic process. 
Mr. Clodd, of course, knows this ; but, if he had taken this 
aspect of the history of magic a little more to heart, his 
triumphant rationalism might have been tempered by the 
reflection that but one rational method—the method of 
experiment—has guided human knowledge from the 
beginning, and, further, that the end is not in sight. 

R. R. M. 


HUNTERS AND HUNTED 


MEMORIES OF THE SHIRES. By J. Otho Paget. (Methuen 
12s. 6d. net.) 

THE Book or Goop Huntinc. By Henry Newbolt. With 
Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 


' ,' 7 Ewere taught as children to believe that people who 
objected to the killing of animals for sport were 
thin-blooded cranks. Since then we have come 

across individuals who went as straight across ‘‘ No Man’s 

Land” as the most full-blooded squire could go in the 

hunting-field, and who yet held to that same objection. 

Humanity changes steadily, but very slowly, its views on 

such matters. Cock-fighting lives still in Ireland, or was 

alive four years ago, and, we fancy, in the North Country 
also. But public opinion tends gradually to harden against 
the infliction of pain on animals, and sport which inflicts 
it is subjected to an ever stricter scrutiny. Sir Henry New- 
bolt asks a timely question when, in the first chapter of 
his book on mixed hunting, he demands: What is sport? 

He answers that ‘“‘sport is the enjoyment of a peculiar 

excitement,” and ‘that this excitement is very much 

greater in wild circumstances than in tame surroundings.”’ 

If we add Adam Lindsay Gordon’s dictum, expressed in 

indifferent verse, that—we quote from memory— 

No game was ever worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 

Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find a way, 

we arrive at a conception of sport which would put first 

the shooting of wild and savage beasts, the lion, the elephant, 

the tiger, in wild lands ; a little lower the hunting of the 
fox at home, a more risky sport than some people imagine ; 
and last, the shooting of driven pheasants in the home 
counties. And that is roughly how these sports are regarded 
by the average individual. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, in what is apparently intended for 

a “ gift-book,” deals with the hunting of the elephant, 

the lion, the tiger, the deer, and the fox, as well as fishing. 

Of these, perhaps the most exciting, though less often 

attended by fatal accident than lion-hunting, was the chase 
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of the African elephant as it was practised by early hunters 
on horseback. The riding down of a galloping elephant, 
the shooting of him from a galloping horse with a muzzle- 
loading rifle, which there was small prospect of recharging 
after its two shots had been fired, must have been thrilling 
enough for the greatest amateur of sensation. But Gordon 
Cumming and some others went a step further, and hunted 
lions on horseback, an exceedingly dangerous amusement 
seeing that a charging lion can go two feet to a horse’s one. 
He must have been a marvellous shot, for he killed a large 
number of lions from the saddle with the heavy old- 
fashioned rifle of his day. 


Sir Henry Newbolt devotes one chapter to fox-hunting 
from its earliest beginnings in England. Mr. Paget deals 
with three packs of hounds over a period of some thirty 
years. But his packs represent perhaps the créme de la 
créme of fox-hunting. His book will be of great interest 
to those who have been fortunate enough to have followed 
them. Others may feel some of that grudging but sincere 
admiration which, during the late war, came from the 
Line when a battalion of Guards marched through one of 
their villages: ‘‘ They’re better than we are ; but so they 
ought to be.’”” They are very much aware of their good 
fortune, these ‘‘ High Leicestershire’ folk. Even such a 
county as Northampton is playfully dubbed ‘“ barbarous ”’ 
by Mr. Paget. We, who have sometimes gone quite prettily 
with the Little Bobbery Harriers, feel very humble in their 
presence. But we are ready to admit that it takes a high 
heart and good horsemanship to keep anywhere near what 
Mr. Jorrocks called a ‘“‘ cut ’em down” pack, hunted by 
such as the great Tom Firr of the Quorn. 


The principal change that has come over hunting of 
recent years is due to the influence of the Shires. It is 
its vastly increased pace. As Sir Henry Newbolt records, 
in the days when John Peel’s horn roused his followers from 
their beds our ancestors met as soon as it was possible 
“to distinguish a stile from a gate.’’ But he cannot be 
right in thinking that this was because foxes were then less 
plentiful and had to be tracked to their earth ere the hunt 
began. Surely it was because the slow hounds of those 
days could not kill their foxes unless they were still well 
gorged. Nowadays, when the Midland type of hound 
is more or less universal, Reynard can be disturbed after 
he has digested his evening mea] and beaten by galloping- 
power and fitness. 


The change has brought with it a change in the type 
of horse used. The hunter to-day has to be fast even in 
“ ynfashionable ”’ countries, while nothing but the thorough- 
bred is much use in the Shires or with the Meath. And, 
curiously enough, since men have been riding horses after 
game for thousands of years, it is bringing about a change 
in the hunting seat. Mr. Paget is a veteran, yet he records 
that in all his years of experience asa hunting correspondent, 
the very best man across a country that he has seen 
was Mr. T. E. Brooks, killed at Ypres, who rode with 
stirrups that would have seemed ridiculously short to a 
sportsman of twenty years ago. The controversy between 
the two schools is still raging, as was proved by the letters 
to the press which followed the recent publication of a 
book by a distinguished exponent of the “‘ crouching”’ 
school. That school has at least proved that it can do 
what it pretends to do, which its opponents used to deny 
was possible. We remember one afternoon, some years 
ago, at Auteuil, seeing a jockey, little more than a boy, 
win several races over fences and hurdles, and hearing an 
Englishman exclaim: ‘‘ That monkey-fellow would never 
get round Aintree!” 

The boy was by name Georges Parfrement, and he 
signalized his first appearance on the Aintree course by 
winning the Grand National. i 
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Tue Lire or Mrs. Rospert Louis STEVENSON. By Nellie Van 
de Grift Sanchez. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. net.) 

Ecuors oF RosBert Louis STEvEmMSON. By J. Christian Bay. 
(Chicago, W. M. Hill.) 


T is curious how extensive a literature has grown up 
around certain writers, while others, of no less genius, 
are left, as it were, to explain themselves. It is not 

a question of mere popularity—Rossetti was not a popular 
writer, yet books about the Germ, about the buried poems, 
about the chloral and the rest, became a positive source 
of livelihood to industrious mediocrity. Is it unkind to 
suggest that there have been too many books, too many 
articles—critical and personal—about R.L.S.? Weare 
not thinking of Mrs. Sanchez’s biography of Fanny 
Stevenson when we say this, but of Mr. Bay’s ‘‘ Echoes of 
Robert Louis Stevenson.”” With the help of very thick 
paper, a very narrow page, and the largest of type, Mr, 
Bay offers us in the guise of a book what is really only a 
magazine article, composed half of quotations from a few 
unpublished and unimportant letters, and half of mere 
personal enthusiasm. We could conceive, indeed, of one 
new Stevenson book which might be enthralling, but it 
would be devoted entirely to the writings, telling us how 
they came into being, how they altered and grew—even 
the details of prices, publication, etc. 

Such a book—though Henry James sketched its outline 
in his extraordinary prefaces—never has been written 
about anybody: obviously it could not be written at 
second-hand. Fanny Stevenson could not have written it, 
though from Mrs. Sanchez’s biography we gain an even 
clearer idea than we had before of how very much she was 
present at the birth of all the writings after 1880. That 
she was an excellent judge of them we have no reason to 
doubt, yet we confess we should like to have seen that first 
draft of ‘‘ Jekyll and Hyde ” “ treated simply as a story” 
which her adverse criticism caused to be thrust whole into 
the fire. Is it a distaste for allegory however skilful, or 
mere human perversity, which whispers to us that we 
should have preferred this first version? R. L. S. himself, 
before he burned it, believed it to be ‘‘ the best thing he 
had ever done.” And, in spite of the fact that Mrs. 
Stevenson could not read “‘ The Black Arrow,” the portrait 
Mrs. Sanchez paints so sympathetically is that of a 
beautiful, courageous, warm-hearted woman—practical, 
unselfish, very lovable—but mot of particularly fine 
artistic sensibility. 

What this biography does prove, again and again, in 
every chapter, on every page, is that the hour when 
Stevenson first met Fanny Osbourne at Grez in Fontaine- 
bleau Forest was the luckiest of his life. As for her life, 
from the date of their marriage (some four years later) it 
was to be largely one of untiring and unselfish devotion. 
“Poor lady, poor barbarous and merely instinctive lady,” 
wrote Henry James in 1907, and we wish either that he 
had not written it, or that Mrs. Sanchez had suppressed 
the two letters she now prints for the first time—letters 
written one to Mrs. Stevenson and one to her daughter, 
Mrs. Strong, in which he expresses so warm a sympathy 
and affection. Fanny Stevenson was not “ barbarous,” 
not “‘ merely instinctive’; nor was she, in any sense of 
the word, “‘ poor.” Taking it from the beginning, her life 
was a richer one than Stevenson’s own. We see her 
first—Fanny Van de Grift—a child in a frontier backwoods 
town; we see her next—Fanny Osbourne—amid all the 
roughness and danger of a mining camp in Nevada; we 
see her, betrayed and forsaken, sailing with her children for 
Europe. The later life, the life of Fanny Stevenson, is 
more familiar; but always she is brave and lovable as 
any heroine of romance—loyal, true-hearted, and generous. 
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PLATO AND INDIAN THOUGHT 


Tue MEssAGE OF Prato. By E. J. Urwick. (Methuen. 18s. net.) 


‘HE affinity of Plato’s theories with those of Indian 
i philosophy and rejigion has been remarked by almost 
everyone who has written on Plato in modern times. 
Mr. Urwick has endeavoured to define these resemblances 
more clearly than they have generally been. He establishes 
an interchange between the terms used by the Vedantic 
teachers and those used by Plato ; he substitutes “‘ Tamas ” 
for ‘‘ Epithumia,” ‘‘ Rajas ” for ‘‘ Thumos,”’ and ‘‘ Sattva ’ 
for ‘‘ To Logistikon,”’ and shows that they have very much 
the same signification. This is illuminating as far as it 
goes ; one philosophical system is made to set off another, 
and both are irradiated in the encounter. Perhaps the 
author has erred in being rather too thorough in his concord- 
ance; he has in some instances simply translated Plato 
into the Vedantic, and has simplified both a little to get 
an identity. It is the fault which all synthetic books 
are likely to have, and it is counterbalanced in the present 
case by the essential justice of his thesis. 


In the Vedas the human soul was represented by a sphere 
divided into two segments or arcs. To the lower belonged 
the qualities whereby man lived rightly in relation to society, 
to other men, to the animal kingdom, to the earth generally ; 
to the higher pertained those by which he lived rightly in 
relation to the Eternal Good. The first comprised Tamas, 
or desire ; Rajas, or emotion; and Sattva, which might 
be translated imperfectly as intelligence. . Of these Tamas 
was the lowest, corresponding to inertia (an alternation 
of thirst and satisfaction which remained constant) ; 
Rajas was next, the principle of movement and unrest, 
comprising such qualities as energy, ambition and love 
of glory; while Sattva was the harmonizing principle, 
difficult of definition because it was at once moral and 
intellectual, on the one hand consisting in the disinterested 
pursuit of duty, and on the other in the acquirement 
of knowledge of phenomena. As men are some of them 
chiefly Tamasic, some chiefly Rajasic, and some mainly 
Sattvic, the Brahmanic society was divided into castes 
representing the three qualities. 


Now Mr. Urwick very acutely points out that in the 
Republic, too, Plato created three classes which were in 
reality castes—the Tamasic Artisans, whose character was 
inertia, the absence of the desire to excel; the Rajasic 
Auxiliaries, the warriors; and the Sattvic Guardians, 
whose task was to rule. These resemble the Indian 
Vaishyas, Kshattryas and Brahmanas even in minute 
points ; thus the Brahmanas were not permitted to acquire 
riches, and Plato interdicted the use of money to his 
Guardians. But the resemblance which proves most 
conclusively Mr. Urwick’s thesis is that, having arrived 
at this apparently ideal constitution of society, the Vedas 
and Plato alike say, ‘“‘ And yet this is not the true Good!” 
Nothing is more striking in literature than the words in 
which Plato, after having described the ideal State, recollects 
himself, and, acknowledging that it is good, affirms that it 
is not the Good. Beyond it lies the real world, into which 
the philosopher can enter only after he has freed himself 
from everything that exists in the world of phenomena. 
And here, again, Plato uses almost the same language 
as the Indian sages. His philosopher must prepare himself 
for the reception of truth by certain abstract exercises— 
his Arithmetic, Geometry, “pure” Astronomy, and 
Dialectic ; the Indian Sannyasin had to go through his 
apprenticeship of concentration, meditation and dis- 
crimination. Only then occurs “ the instantaneous passage 
of Nous or Atman—the Knower—into his own kingdom of 
wisdom.”” Mr. Urwick is to be congratulated on the clear- 
ness with which he has established a relation hitherto 
only vaguely realized. 


, 
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THE COMMON-SENSE VIEW 


SPIRITUALISM: A PoPULAR History FROM 1847. By Joseph 
McCabe. (Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 


HISTORY of Spiritualism, to be short, must be 
A uncritical. For if any large amount of material 
is to be presented it cannot also be investigated ; 

and a mere catalogue of spiritualistic alleged phenomena 
in America and Europe since 1847 would not meet the 
kind of interest people take in this subject. A good deal 
of the available material must be given if the book is 
to be a history, and it must be presented from a point 
of view if the history is to be interesting. The two 
simplest points of view are belief and unbelief; the book 
may comfort the believer or it may comfort the unbeliever. 

Mr. McCabe’s book performs the second function. Hehas 
no doubt that everything in the history of spiritualistic: 
phenomena which cannot be referred to pathology is to 
be referred to fraud. His judgment is possibly correct, 
but his conviction that it is correct is so firm that his 
accounts of different phenomena grow monotonous ; when 
we were a little more than half-way through the book 
we found it positively uninteresting. For there is nothing 
particularly exciting in a mere list of dates of fraudulent 
events and a list of names of those who performed the 
frauds. Once weareconvinced that nothing but fraud is con- 
cerned in the phenomena, the centre of interest shifts. 
We then have, for instance, an interest in the techniques 
of the frauds, in the psychology of the performers, in the 
distinguishing characteristics of the dupes... We are 
fatigued by Mr. McCabe’s inexhaustible and robust delight 
in merely saying “‘ Another Fraud.” It is¥ true. that 
Mr. McCabe interrupts himself now and then’: to’ refer 
us to another book in which he has analysed} the 
phenomena he mentions, but he would have done 
better to incorporate some of that analysis in the present 
book. eat 

We think that Mr. McCabe could have compiled a much 
more interesting history if he had devoted much less space, 
comparatively, to cases of manifest fraud,and had singled 
out for detailed treatment those cases on which spiritualists 
rest their claims. For it is granted on all hands that there 
is much that is fraudulent in the movement; the great. 
mass of uncontested cases may well be let alone; many 
of them are too crude to find a place even in a history of 
conjuring. But there remain phenomena which have 
shaken the unbelief of intelligent men. A history of these 
phenomena would be interesting, and might," moreover, 
be a history of Spiritualism. As it happens, it is in his 
accounts of such cases that Mr. McCabeis least satisfactory. 
The career of D.D. Home, as he presents it, is, for instance, 
completely inexplicable. If Home was a fraud then he 
was a very remarkable and interesting man.}:. He must 
have been a superb conjurer and an equally superb 
psychologist. We think this is precisely what he was, 
and we think that Mr. McCabe’s account by no means 
does him justice. But we think that, throughout his 
book, Mr. McCabe does less than justice to his subject. 
Even on his own hypothesis, Spiritualism is a fascinating 
movement ; a medium, when one comes to think of it, 
must be as interested as other people in the question of 
surviving bodily death, for he also must die. The 
nature of his occupation must make him, one would think, 
quite exceptionally concerned with such thoughts, and if 
he knows his occupation to consist purely in deceiving 
people on such matters his psychology is more than a 
little interesting. It is known that there are mediums 
who, although themselves fraudulent, nevertheless think 
there is ‘‘ something init.’’ They, also, must be interesting 
people. But Mr. McCabe deals wholly in plain statements- 
and plain issues, and so he has left out, we think, much 
that would have made his book attractive. 
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“THE MAGIC DOOR” 


Apam cF Dusiin. By Conal O’Riordan. (Collins. 9s. net.) 
ForGOTTEN REALMs. By Bohun Lynch. (Collins. 9s. net.) 


IHESE two novels have this in common—each is an 

] attempt to re-enter the kingdom of childhood. 

We confess we are not of those who think all is to 
be gained by letting the children write for themselves. 
Poetic peeps from the perambulator, revels among rattles, 
and picture exhibitions which consist of houses smoking 
furiously at the chimneys and the behinds of little black 
cats sitting in front of the fire are very diverting now and 
‘again, but how far they restore to us our vision of that 
other time is quite a different matter. How shall a child ex- 
‘press what is for us the essence of childhood—its recognition 
of the validity of the dream? It is implicit in the belief 
of the child that the dream exists side by side with reality ; 
there are no barriers between. It is only after he has 
suffered the common fate of little children—after he has 
been stolen away by the fairies—that the changeling who 
usurps his heritage builds those great walls which confront 
him when he will return. But to return is not to be a child 
again. What the exile, the wanderer, desires is to be given 
the freedom of his two worlds again—that he may accept 
reality and live by the dream. And therefore the child- 
hood that we look back upon and attempt to recreate 
must be—if it is to satisfy our longing as well as our memory 
—a great deal more than a catalogue of infant pleasures 
and pangs. It must have, as it were, a haunting light 
upon it. 

Let us take, for instance, Mr. O’Riordan’s novel “‘ Adam 
of Dublin.” It is the story of a little boy’s life from the 
age of eight to the age of twelve, yet it is told in such a 
way that, in spite of the intense vividness of Adam’s 
personal adventures, they become for us a symbol of the 
adventures of the child spirit in this bungled world. If 
ever reality looked loweringly upon a little child, that child 
was Adam; but what power has it over him? For the 
moment it is real as the nightmare is real; it is, almost, 
part of the nightmare, like his father’s porter bottle ; it 
is as quickly escaped and forgotten : 

He went to sleep and dreamed that her ladyship was something 
‘between a unicorn and a road-roller, with several tails, to each 
of which was tied a flaming sardine-tin, and as many heads, 
crowned by helmets of that fashion affected by the Dublin 
Metropolitan police. Her ladyship had run him down in Mount- 
joy Court, and ... was about to put him into one or more of the 
sardine-tins when he woke with a scream, was soundly chastised 
by Mr. Macfadden with the fortunately convenient porter bottle ; 
and, after he had recovered from the shock, fell into a peaceful 
and refreshing slumber. 

And yet if we consider what place it is that Adam escapes 
into, what is the nature of his other world, it again seems 
to be contained in reality. The difference is that in the 
one he is a stranger, in the other—the world in which he 
prays to “Holy Mary her Virgin,’ and kisses Caroline 
Brady in the tunnel, and reads, by the light of his bull’s-eye 
lantern, Mr. Yeats’ or Mr. Keats’ poem “‘ The Beautiful 
Lady Without Thankyou,” or sits in Josephine’s lap while 
he kisses her—he is at home. 

What do we mean when we speak of the atmosphere of 
anovel? It is one of those questions exceedingly difficult 
to fit with an answer. It is one of those questions which, 
each time we look at them, seem to have grown. At one 
time “‘ emotional quality ’’ seemed to cover it, but is that 
adequate ? May not a book have that and yet lack this 
mysterious covering? Is it the impress of the writer’s 
personality upon his work--the impress of the writer’s 
passion—more than that? Dear Heaven! there are 
moments when we are inclined to take our poor puzzled 
mind upon our knee and tell it: ‘It is something that 
happens to a book after it is written. It droppeth like 
the gentle dew from Heaven upon the book beneath.” 
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Or to cry largely : ‘‘ You feel a book either has it, whatever 
it is, or hasn’t it.” 

But to be so positive—as one is in the case of “‘ Adam 
of Dublin ’’—about the presence of a something so elusive 
is disconcerting. Let us, however, understand it to mean 
what we do understand it to mean ; among so many dead 
novels it is a delight to hail one that is so rich in life, 
For whatever else atmosphere may include, it is the element 
in which a book lives in its own right. In peopling the 
two worlds of Adam with appropriate and inappropriate 
inhabitants there are infinite possibilities for the creative 
activity of the author. The character of Mr. Malachy 
Macfadden, the drunken tailor, is a fearful joy to the reader 
if it is not to his son, and so is that of his somewhat sinister 
godfather, Mr. Byron O’Toole. As to Father Innocent 
Feeley, Adam’s spiritual adviser, we defy the reader to 
resist him or his conversation on the top of the tram with 
Adam regarding the infallibility of the Pope and the 
infallibility of the Almighty. Adam himself is one of those 
small boys (why are they always boys ?) who occur from 
time to time in literature to trouble our hearts. Mr. 
O’Riordan has but discovered a new name for him—and 
a new place. For throughout this novel one is never 
forgetful of the background of the city of Dublin; the 
author presses all his power and charm of writing to the 
service of ‘‘ what is believed to be the fairest, if not the 
most extensive, kingdom in Europe.’’ His success is so 
notable that we grudge mentioning his moment of failure. 
But it is there in Chapter Twenty-eight, when he carries 
his little hero into Bohemia. Why was this account of 
a club-meeting written? We fear the reason was that the 
author could not resist the temptation of a portrait or 
two, but his hero’s life is at stake while he sketches. How- 
ever, there is so much good to remember that, having 
mentioned the bad, we can afford to forget it. It is the 
measure of Mr. O’Riordan’s powers of fascination that we 
should be so conscious of any weakening of their spell. 

“Forgotten Realms ’”’ is as different a novel as possible, 
yet, as we have stated, the intention of the author is the 
same. But Mr. Lynch has chosen a more difficult approach. 
His hero is a grown man, the husband of a sensible managing 
wife, the father of a young family, who is impelled, sud- 
denly, to leave his home and familiar surroundings at the 
beck of childish memories, to set out ‘as a child might in 
imagination, to discover, to observe lovely things, to seek 
adventure.” The first chapter when he is discovered lying 
in the grass is a very remarkable one. In a way it may 
be said to mark the curve of Philip’s journey for us. As he 
lies there, looking and listening, he is suddenly conscious 
that the “‘intensely practical modern world has dropped 
away from him,” farenough for him to question which was 
to be desired—constant occupation and forgetfulness or 
the treasuring of time for contemplation—for coming near 
to the heart of things: 

Or was it that moments of intense vision came only by rare 

chance? Wasit not rather anattitude of mind that the perplexities, 
the unwise activities of usual existence threatened to destroy? 
Such moments held a child’s attitude towards the universe, induced 
a child’s vision. Children were much nearer to the secret. 
And thus he is led to look back with longing upon the 
time when the “ magic door ’’ was not shut for him, and 
the purpose of his journey is revealed. Might one then in 
after years, after searching and much pain, find one’s way 
back to it, and would they open it when he came again ? 

Forward, therefore, his feet carry him into unknown 
beautiful country, while his mind is for ever seeking the 
frontiers of its ancient kingdom. And it is only when he 
has given himself up to the search that he realizes how deep 
is his restlessness, how urgent his desire to recapture the 
secret resting-place of his soul. 

We pass by almost imperceptible nuances from the one 
adventure to the other; they merge, they are enfolded, 
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they are blended with exquisite skill. We share each 
fresh prospect as it unfolds before Philip the man, while 
at the same time we are gathering wild roses with Philip 
the little boy, or waiting with him in the drawing-room for 
his father to come home. But gradually the search becomes 
more difficult; it narrows, and it changes from the 
reconciliation of childhood and manhood to a deliberate 
attempt to solve a mystery. In the unending story of 
adventure which the lonely child Philip made up for him- 
self there was another figure, a wonderful companion, 
a boy to whom he was ever constant, about whom there 
could never be any illusion. When he recalls how, as a 
youth in London, he saw the face, the form of his dreams, 
he recognized it and “‘ guessed at a possible ending to his 
magic tale’”’ (what does Mr. Lynch mean there ?). And 
finally we are told that Philip is not setting forth in 
freedom after all ; he has heard that his dream companion 
is in this part of the country, and he is come in search of 
him. This isa very curious disappointment for the reader, 
but there is a greater in store for him. It is contained in 
Philip’s memories of his mother. She changes, gradually, 
under the imposition of this “‘ real plot,” from an extremely 
sensitive, sympathetic figure to a poor creature under a 
curse that, until it is revealed to us, raises our most fearful 
speculations. 

Let us own that there is a point at which we lose all 
touch with Mr. Lynch, and we simply do not know what 
he would have us understand. Here is this beautiful 
writing, this thoughtful, serious style, so chastened and 
yet so supple—but what does it hide? What is the 
mystical meaning? Ah, there we imagine Mr. Lynch 
thinks to have caught us. But we do not think it will do. 
So long as they are kept apart psychology and mysticism 
are sweet friends. But put them to hunt together and 
they turn and rend each other. 





K. M. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


BELGIUM AND THE WESTERN FRonT. Edited by Findlay 
Muirhead. (Macmillan’s ‘‘ Blue Guides.” 15s. net.)— 
This is one of those business books which are immeasurably 
superior to a combination of any fifty average volumes 
with literary ambitions. It is also saved from the danger of 
business books by its total exclusion of advertisements : 
a danger that would, in the present instance, be very grave. 
We ourselves could frame the most misleading and 
magnificent advertisements, did we own a sandbag cabaret 
in the old Bund dug-outs at Zillebeke Lake, or a cellar hotel 
near Thiépval chateau. But we could not insert them jin 
the Blue Guide by money, blandishment or abuse. Mr. 
Muirhead is to be congratulated on his altogether impeccable 
performance ; and there are many characteristics of his 
guide which deserve particular mention. First among these 
we would name his selection of maps, and the excellence 
of their reproduction. Old soldiers will at once feel at 
home when they open this book at a section of their old 
friend, ‘‘ Hazebrouck 5a,” or ‘“‘ Lens 11”; old travellers 
will recognize the perfection of Messrs. Hachette in all the 
town plans except that of Ypres. And that is very clear 
and full. It is, perhaps, a pity that, in this volume where 
such a mass of detail is so plainly presented and where we can 
even find sound articles on Art in Belgium and a brief 
bibliography, there is no map showing us in any detail 
the memorable area just behind the old line, as, for instance, 
the Mont-des-Cats district. But we suppose the time is 
coming when public interest lies, not in the war, but in the 
post-war reconstruction. A footnote tells us that ‘no 
trenches or fieldworks are being preserved in their warlike 
state.” It was inevitable, no doubt ; but it was a pity. 
There will be no tracing even such wonders of field engineer- 
ing as those interminable communication trenches east of 
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Béthune, or Jacob’s Ladder and Second Avenue down south. 
Their names may, perhaps, remain over the cemeteries ; 
and the cemeteries will remain alone to answer the question 
“What went ye out for to see?” 


SOME CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS (WOMEN). By R. 
Brimley Johnson. (Parsons. 7s. 6d.net.)—It isa pleasant 
surprise to discover that there are fourteen women novelists 
in this country who call for notice in a survey of con- 
temporary literature. The number is greater than 
one had realized, and yet, on looking over Mr. Brimley 
Johnson’s list, it would be hard to name one who should 
be omitted. On the other hand, there are several left 
outside who have equal claim with the others to inclusion. 
The author seems to be conscious of this, for he says: 
“I do not affirm that the writers treated represent com- 
pletely the work of women in fiction to-day ; I would not 
assert, dogmatically, that theirs is even the best con- 
temporary work ; I have no desire to anticipate the judg- 
ment of posterity.” Still, that is what all critics try to do, 
and the author, by eschewing it, condemns himself to 
gossip, more or less interesting, on the subjects which he 
treats. To those who wish to revivify their memory of 
the best ‘‘ scenes” in the novels mentioned, the book will 
be interesting. Mr. Brimley Johnson attempts im an 
introduction to detach the general content of contemporary 
feminine fiction. He finds it in a criticism of man, and in 
a revolt against the tyranny of family life—phenomena 
obviously closely related. These observations are, however, 
somewhat too obviously on the surface, and the author 
has not illumined them. The style is diffuse. 


IN THE CLOUDS ABOVE BAGHDAD. By Lieut.-Col. J. E: 
Tennant. (Palmer. 15s. net.)—The flood of war books 
is diminishing, and we are thankful. New arrivals can 
be welcomed only if they have some outstanding quality. 
Lieut.-Col. Tennant’s book is better than the average of 
its kind, and its other distinction is that it describes the 
work of the R.A.F. in a war zone which has not yet received 
the attention of writers to the limit of boredom. It is 
thick with stories of fights on land and above it for readers 
who have not had sufficient of these. For others there 
are such incidents recorded as that of the enemy airman 
Schutz, who would drop notes on the British aerodrome 
asking for illustrated papers, or requesting new records 
or the gramophone captured at Kut as he was tired of the 
old ones. In return he would drop fresh vegetables from 
Baghdad. 


A DEFENCE OF LiBeRTY. By the Hon. Oliver Bretts 
(Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—This apologia for liberty 
is in fact an assault upon Conservatism in its widest sense ; 
the author has elected to defend by attacking, and he 
says less about liberty than about tyranny, in the two 
forms in which it is perceived by him—that is, as Con- 
servatism and as Socialism. There are for him only two 
schools in politics: those who say that politics is a science, 
those who say that it is an art. The former—no matter 
what their other opinions may be—are Conservatives ; 
the latter—no matter what they are called—are Liberalss 
All political theorists are consequently @ priori reactionarysé 
Both Rousseau and Karl Marx are Conservatives—and 
Mr. Brett does not hesitate to call them so—as against, 
for example, Burke, whom he calls a Liberal. The political 
conflict is, in a word, between those who believe in the 
“static State’’ and those who believe in ‘“ progress.’ 
Unfortunately Mr. Brett does not define properly the latter 
term; and, moreover, there is the logical difficulty, which 
he does not face: How can progress be reckoned except 
in reference to a perfect ‘‘ static State’’? But perhaps, 
seeing that he deplores the influence which political 
theorists have had upon Liberalism, that is not, from his 
point of view, a difficulty. He is certainly consistent in 
including a chapter against the philosophers. 
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GuiILD Socialism RE-STATED. By G. D. H. Cole. 
(Parsons. 6s. net.)—‘‘ This book,” Mr. Cole says in his 
preface, ‘‘ does not claim to be an authoritative statement 
of Guild Socialism.’’ For the most part it is “‘ an expression 
of personal opinion.’”” Mr. Cole’s most personal theory 
in this sense is his theory of the State. To him the State 
as constituted in history is badin principle. It isimpossible 
to transform it into the organ of a democracy, for the 
theory of democracy is that the citizen ‘‘ should be called 
upon, not to choose someone to represent him as a man 
or as a Citizen in all the aspects of citizenship, but only 
someone to represent his point of view in relation to some 
particular purpose or group of purposes—in other words, 
some particular function.’’ Only then is effective control 
over the representative possible. Accordingly, instead of 
two votes, one parliamentary and one municipal, Mr. Cole 
gives the citizen a score. And by the same act he creates 
instead of one sovereign authority a multiplicity of 
institutions, none of which is sovereign. Thus the State 
is abolished and democracy is made possible. This is the 
most controversial spart of the book, and the least con- 
vincing ; Mr. Cole’s society is a body without a head. 
For the rest, the exposition is clear and concise, and if 
there is little new said about Guild Socialism, except on 
~ subject of sovereignty, the reiteration is competently 
one. 

PREVENTION OF VENEREAL Disease. By Sir G. 
Archdall Reid. With an Introductory Chapter by Sir 
H. Bryan Donkin. (Heinemann. 15s. net.)—This is an 
extremely valuable and well-written book, which contains 
an account of the views of the Society for the Prevention 
of Venereal Disease and of Sir Archdall Reid’s experiences 
in this vital question of national health. Lay readers 
may confuse the Society for the Prevention of, with the 
National Council for Combating, Venereal Disease. They 
are different and differing bodies. 

_ The facts are these. It is scientifically established that 
infection by venereal disease can be prevented by immediate 
disinfection after intercourse by swabbing with a 1 : 1000 
solution of permanganate ; it can also-be prevented by a 
thorough .anointment with a calomel-lanoline (1 : 2) 
unguent. The first preventive must be applied immediately, 
the second within a few hours. To spread this knowledge 
among as large a body of the people as possible and to 
recommend the immediate method is the aim of Sir Archdall 
Reid and his society. The National Council advocates 
the establishment of centres for the early curative treatment 
of these diseases. Why should they not work hand in 
hand? the unreflecting layman asks. Unfortunately the 
question of morality intervenes. Immediate disinfection, 
because it is a preventive of the diseases, is held by Sir 
Archdall’s opponents to be an encouragement of sexual 
promiscuity ; therefore it must be discountenanced. We 
heartily sympathize with Sir Archdall’s impatience and 
indignation against the high-minded obscurantism of 
his opponents, whose confused thinking appears at the 
worst in the Lords’ debate which he quotes. Sir Archdall 
seems to us to take inexpugnable ground. The doctor 
is a man of science. His business is to eradicate disease. 
Those who oppose him in his task from whatever motives 
sin against the light. To argue that a man must be 
discouraged from safeguarding himself against venereal 
disease because the knowledge that he can safeguard 
himself may induce him to be promiscuous is unpardonable. 
One can only conclude that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who uses the argument, does not know what morality is. 
To refrain from an act for fear of punishment is not moral ; 
it is merely expedient. Since the question is only one of 
expediency, the most effective means of eradicating 
venereal ‘disease is the best. No one challenges the 


~~ hr of the means advocated by Sir Archdall 
eid. 
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JouRNAL OF THE COMMISSIONERS FOR TRADE AND 
PrantaTions, APRIL, 1704, To FEBRUARY, 1708/9. 
(Stationery Office..—This chunk from the vast quarry of 
the Public Record Office is in the nature of a geological 
clue. By means of it students can get access to original 
papers not yet calendared, and so their labours are 
materially lightened. There are, for example, numerous 
entries relating to William Penn, including his proposals to 
surrender the government of Pennsylvania. American 
historiansand biographers, it may be suspected, will be more 
inclined to consult this well-printed and well-indexed 
volume than their English brethren. The years it covers 
were not productive of many noteworthy events on our 
side, and their importance consists chiefly in the indications 
oftrouble to come. Quelchthe pirate promises well, but be- 
yond the fact that his nefarious gains in gold and silver were 
safely lodged in the Treasury of Massachusetts Bay, 
we learn little about him. But those familiar with 
modern administration will sympathize with the multipli- 
city of interests that came before the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, and the vast mass of representations, memorials 
and affidavits presented to it. 

A GARDEN OF HeERss. By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. 
(The Medici Society. 12s. 6d. net.)—Under each herb 
Miss Rohde gives some directions (occaSionally somewhat 
sketchy) for growing it and a list of ancient receipts from 
herbals and receipt-books for the proper employment 
ofthem. There are chapters also on Sallets, Herb Pottages 
and Puddings, Herb Drinks and Home-made Wines (under 
which we are glad to see Sir Kenelm Digby’s ‘‘ Hydromel 
as I made it weak for the Queen Mother ’’) and Scents. 
The opulent prescriptions requiring pounds of the finest 
sugar are rather saddening in these times. But it is all 
gallant reading. To read how ‘To make English 
Champayne or the fine Currant Wine” is almost as good 
as to drink it. There is a very sly instruction ‘‘ To enable 
one to see the Fairies,’ which, though it begins mundanely 
with a pint of sallet oil in a vial glass, goes on to require 
that the oil should be washed “with rosewater and 
marygolde water; the flowers to be gathered towards 
the east,’ and finally sets one to gather at once the flowers 
of wild thyme and the buds of young hazel (which may 
be done on February 30), the thyme to be gathered 
“near the side of a hill where fairies use to be.” But 
it is a joke of the very sweetest kind, and we think kindly 
of the old man who devised it. Moreover, we can take 
our revenge by eating a truly substantial ‘‘ Fairy Butter,” 
and top up with a ‘“ Flummery Caudle ’’—both of which 
and many more are provided for us by the author of 
this wholly delightful book. 

OnE MaAn’s IniTIATION, 1917. By John Dos Passos. 
(Allen & Unwin. 6s. net.)—Mr. Dos Passos presents the 
war in a series of dissolving pictures, most of them with 
a “moral” attached. He has seen everything vividly, 
and he relates everything laconically. Without the intru- 
sion of one moral sentiment the tale would of itself say 
quite clearly: ‘“‘See what an evil business war is!” It 
was, therefore, a mistake in tactics for the author to intro- 
duce pacifist reflections, and especially to introduce them 
in such abundance as he has done: the force of the 
argument is weakened ; we are worried by the repetition 
of conclusions of which the story itself has convinced us ; 
and the fault is all the greater when it is taken into account 
that Mr. Dos Passos’ descriptions are graphic, while his 
reflections are hackneyed. The chief figure in the record 
is an American ambulance man who came over with the 
first draft in 1917. His impressions of life in Paris during 
the war are so sardonic that we turn with relief to his 
description of life in the firing line and in the hospital. 
He does not spare the reader a single horror; but the 
effect is rather weakened by the obvious reflection that he 
is doing it for the reader’s good. 
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HERE is a story, very dear for some reason to our 
ancestors, that Apelles, or I forget what other 
; Greek painter, grown desperate at the failure of 
his efforts to portray realistically the foam on a dog’s 
mouth, threw his sponge at the picture in a pet, and was 
rewarded for his ill temper by discovering that the resultant 
smudge was the living image of the froth whose aspect 
he had been unable, with all his art, to recapture. No one 
will ever know the history of all the happy mistakes, the 
accidents and unconscious deviations into genius, that 
have helped to enrich the world’s art. They are probably 
countless. I myself have deviated more than once into 
accidental felicities. Recently, for example, the hazards 
of careless typewriting caused me to invent a new port- 
manteau word of the most brilliantly Laforguian quality. 
I had meant to write the phrase “the Human Comedy,” 
but, by a happy slip, I put my finger on the letter that 
stands next to ‘“‘C’”’ on the universal keyboard. When 
I came to read over the completed page I found that I had 
written “‘the Human Vomedy.” Was there ever 4 criti- 
cism of life more succinct and expressive? To the more 
sensitive and queasy among the gods the last few years 
must indeed have seemed a vomedy of the first order. 
* a * * 


History does not record many parallels to the sponges 
throwing achievement of Apelles. But there exists a 
certain type of modern painted furniture of which one 
shrewdly suspects that the choicest examples were produced 
by the casual upsetting of a paint-pot. And there are 
two living painters of whom rumour says that the first 
achieves his admired and inimitable brushwork by ironing 
his canvases with a hot iron that slightly melts the surface 
of the paint; while the other obtains those soft and 
Spectral effects in his water-colours by letting them stand 
under a tap for a few hours after they are dry. He is 
indeed truly wise who knows how to exploit the accidents 
of chance, to harness them, so to speak, to his own genius. 
But I am straying from my legitimate field of activity, 
which is literature and not pictorial art. 

= * * * 


The grossest forms of mistake have played quite a 
distinguished part in the history of letters. One thinks 
of the Eleven Thousand Virgins of Cologne, of the name 
Criseida or Cressida manufactured out of a Greek accusa- 
tive, of that Spenserian misunderstanding of Chaucer 
Which gave currency to the rather ridiculous substantive 
“ derring-do.” Less familiar, but more deliciously absurd, 
is Chaucer’s slip in reading “‘ naves ballatrices ” for ‘‘ naves 
bellatrices ’—ballet-ships instead of battle-ships—and his 
translation ‘‘ shippes hoppesteres.”’ A hopster is, of courses 
the female of a hopper, and the word is formed on the 
analogy of spinster, brewster, baxter, webster and the 
like. But these broad, straightforward howlers are un- 
interesting compared with the more subtle deviations into 
originality occasionally achieved by authors who were 
trying their best not to be original. Nowhere do we find 
more remarkable examples of accidental brilliance than 
among the post-Chaucerian poets, whose very indistinct 
knowledge of what precisely was the metre in which they 
were trying to write often causes them to produce very 
Striking variations on the staple English measure. 

* * * * 


Chaucer’s variations from the decasyllable norm were 
deliberate. So, for the most part, were those of his disciple 
Lydgate, whose favourite ‘‘ broken-backed ” line, lacking 
the first syllable of the iambus that follows the czsura, 
is metrically of the greatest interest to contemporary poets. 
Lydgate’s characteristic line follows this model : 

For speechéless nothing maist thou speed. 
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Judiciously employed, the broken-backed line might yield 
very beautiful effects. Lydgate, as has been said, was 
probably pretty conscious of what he was doing. But his 
procrustean methods were apt to be a little indiscriminate 
and one wonders sometimes whether he was playin, 
variations on a known theme or whether he was rather 
tentatively groping after the beautiful regularity of his 
master Chaucer. The later fifteenth and sixteenth century 
poets seem to have worked very much in the dark. The 
poems of such writers as Hawes and Skelton abound in 
the vaguest parodies of the decasyllable line. Anything 
from seven to fifteen syllables will serve their turn. With 
them the variations are seldom interesting. Chance had 
not much opportunity of producing subtle metrical effects 
with a man like Skelton, whose mind was naturally so fuli 
of jigging doggerel that his variations on the decasyllable 
are mostly in the nature of rough skeltonics. I have found 
interesting accidental variations on the decasyllable in 
Heywood, the writer of moralities. This, from the “‘ Play 
of Love,” has a real metrical beauty : 


Felt ye but one pang such as I feel many, 

One pang of despair or one pang of desire, 

One pang of one displeasant look of her eye, 

One pang of one word of her mouth as in ire, 

Or in restraint of her love which I desire— 

One pang of all these, felt once in all your life, 
Should quail your opinion and quench all our strife. 


These dactylic resolutions of the third and fourth lines are 
extremely interesting. 
e * * + 
_ But the most remarkable example of accidental metrical 
invention that I have yet come across is to be found in the 
Earl of Surrey’s translation of Horace’s ode on the golden 
mean. Surrey was one of the pioneers of the reaction 
against the vagueness and uncertain carelessness of the 
post-Chaucerians. From the example of Italian poetry 
he had learned that a line must have a fixed number of 
syllables. In all his poems his aim is always to achieve 
regularity at whatever cost. To make sure of having ten 
syllables in every line it is evident that Surrey made use 
of his fingers as well as his ears. We see him at his worst 
and most laborious in the first stanza of his translation : 
Of thy life, Thomas, this compass well mark : 

Not aye with full sails the high seas to beat ; 
Ne by coward dread in shunning storms dark 
On shallow shores thy keel in peril freat. 

* * * * 

The ten syllablesare there all right, but except in the last 
line there is no recognizable rhythm of any kind, whether 
regular or irregular. But when Surrey comes to the second 
stanza— 

Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula— 
some lucky accident inspires him with the genius to 
translate in these words : 
Whoso gladly halseth the golden mean, 
Void of dangers advisedly hath his home ; 
Not with loathsome muck as a den unclean, 
Nor palace like, whereat disdain may gloam. 
Not only is this a very good translation, but it is also 
a very interesting and subtle metrical experiment. What 
could be more felicitous than this stanza made up of three 
trochaic lines, quickened by beautiful dactylic resolutions, 
and a final iambic line of regular measure—the recognized 
tonic chord that brings the music to its close? And yet 
the tunelessness of the first stanza is enough to prove that 
Surrey’s achievement is as much a product of accident as 
the foam on the jaws of Apelles’ dog. He was doing his 
best all the time to write decasyllables with the normal 
iambic beat of the last line. His failures to do so were 


sometimes unconscious strokes of genius. 
AUTOLYCUS. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


WE doubt whether Sir Rider Haggard has been well advised 
in choosing the title “‘ Smith and the Pharaohs ”’ for his new 
volume of short stories (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d. net). The 
tale so named, an unimportant variation on the now over- 
worked theme of metempsychosis, is by no means the best in 
the collection. That honour must be assigned to “ Little 
Flower,” a really delightful study of missionary enterprise 
in ‘‘ Darkest Africa,’’ ending with the death-bed baptism of a 
noted witch doctor and the wholesale conversion of his adhe- 
rents. It is not, as may be supposed, precisely on the lines 
of the C.M.S. or S.P.G. Report; and we may add that it 
brings home to us as those documents rarely do the romance 
and heroism of African missionary life, and the amazing 
environment in which it is passed. ‘“‘ Barbara who Came 
Back’’ is a pathetic and rather pleasing romance (decidedly 
mystical in tendency) of love and bereavement. ‘‘ Mazepa 
the Buck’’ recurs once more, with something, too, of the old 
spirit, to Allan Quatermain and his circle. The two remain- 
ing stories contain nothing which calls for special notice. 

Despite its, perhaps purposely, misleading title, ‘‘ A Girl 
for Sale,’ by Mabel Barnes-Grundy (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net), 
is quite an agreeable story, free alike from cynicism and senti- 
ment, and sufficiently seasoned with humour to escape the 
sin of insipidity. The girl who advertises herself ‘‘ for sale,” 
meaning thereby that she is prepared to undertake any ser- 
vice, however difficult, demanded of her, is entrusted by a 
weak-kneed bachelor with the task of removing from his 
hearth an aunt whose tyranny has for many years made life 
aburdentohim. This the young lady, with much adroitness, 
effects, and is then required to embark on the yet more exact- 
ing enterprise of house-hunting in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. Here, too, her resourceful audacity is crowned with 
success, and in the ideal habitation which she has secured, 
her employer and she settle down happily as husband and wife. 

“In Cold Blood ”’ (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d. net) is, especially 
for a first novel, a remarkable book, and Mr. Robin Richards 
must be congratulated on the workmanlike manner in which 
he has tackled his attractively repellent theme. That many 
criminals have been outwardly as urbane and charming as 
the hero is an established fact. The psychological analysis 
of his motives is based (we presume) on conjecture, but it 
seems in no way at variance with probability. The behaviour, 
on the other hand, of the poor boy who serves as catspaw to 
the murderer, would appear to be explicable only on the 
ground, which is not here alleged, of actual mental deficiency. 
The minor character-sketches are excellent. 

“ The Voice of the Merry-Go-Round,” by Alan J. Thompson 
(Sampson Low, 7s. 6d. net), is also a first novel, but on dif- 
ferent lines. Its persecuted maidens, aristocratic Don Juans, 
and missing heirs are suggestive of old-fashioned melodrama ; 
and from that standpoint the interest perhaps lacks intensity. 
There is, however, abundance of incident, and a quiet, pleasant 
stream of narrative flows between the vivid landmarks referred 
to above. The characterization and dialogue attain a fair 
average level. 

Now that airships and air navigators are established reali- 
ties, will air pirates follow in due course? To this question 
Mr. Christopher Beck apparently answers, ‘“‘ Yes, in books for 
boys.” We conjecture, at least, that ‘‘ The Brigand of the 
Air”’ (Pearson, 4s. 6d. net) belongs to that class of fiction, 
the characters being all male, and the two heroes of tender 
age. It is a spirited and imaginative yarn, setting forth the 
depredations by land and sea of the miscreant James Spain, 
as also his well-merited downfall, in accomplishing which the 
two youths take, naturally, an important part. 

“The Secret of the Hills,’ by William Garret (Jarrolds, 
7s. 6d. net), differs little from other tales of hidden treasure, 
and, like them, it has attractions for readers affecting this 
brand of mystery story, amongst whom the reviewer must be 
numbered. The hills of the title are Scotch, and the institu- 
tion there of the cache dates from James the Third, discovery 
being made through a reference in an old chronicle. The 
treasure-seekers fall as usual into two groups, one consisting 
wholly of villains. That these last should be utterly un- 
scrupulous as to the methods adopted is only in accordance 
with all the best traditions; but we feel some perturbation 
at the low standard of truthfulness maintained by the sympa- 
thetic characters, including hero and heroine. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


THE summer of 1820 was disastrous to the London theatres, 
consequently the theatrical intelligence of the period presents 
few striking features. One of the successes of the year, 
however, was James Sheridan Knowles’s tragedy in five acts, 
“‘Virginius,’”’ which was performed at Covent Garden, with 
William Charles Macready in the title-réle and Maria Foote 
as the heroine. A writer in the Monthly Review for September, 
1820, observes : 

That it [‘* Virginius ’’} is a good acting play, experience has most 
satisfactorily shewn, and that it has poetical passages no reader 
can doubt: but its great and peculiar merit is its adaptation to 
the stage. Whitten, indeed, too exclusively (as it would appear) 
for the appropriate representation of one character, it will ever 
have the stain of monotony on it; it will for ever be Virginius, 
and nothing else, accidental, or subservient to Virginius.... We 
must not, however, be interpreted as being blind to the activity 
and energy of this drama. There is a beautiful little love-scene 
in it: and altogether it has had few fellows in our degenerate 
days. 

The prevailing depression so affected the King’s Theatre 
that monetary difficulties brought the season to a premature 
conclusion. Covent Garden Theatre reopened, after the 
summer recess, on September 18 with a performance of 
“Romeo and Juliet.’”” Thomas Harris, the proprietor of 
the theatre, died on October 1; and some of the remarks 
which appeared in an article in the Literary Gazette for October 7 
are worth quoting. They are not without force in our own 
generation : 

We think no one will deny him [Harris] the praise of having... 
done much towards extending the splendour of dramatic repie- 
sentation.... Still, however, Mr. H. appears to us to have done 
great injury to the drama of England. His partiality for spectacle 
paved the way to that tremendous enlargement of the theatres, 
which has nearly banished natural acting, and introduced exag- 
geration in its stead; ... it may be said in reply to this, that the 
proprietor of the theatre merely consulted the public taste. .. . 
We are concerned to see every invention of human ingenuity, 
every production of human genius, every thing of which a penny 
can be made, become the object of traffic and base consideration, 
instead of maintaining the glorious prerogative of being, because 
worthy of being. ... Therefore, when we say that Mr. Harris 
has (as we conceive) lowered the tone of dramatic production, 
nothing can be further from our intention than to impute personal 
blame to a man of whom we think highly ...; but simply to express 
our sentiments upon his having followed the fashion of the times 
when at the head of an important concern; and added another 
to the list of those establishments which the lust of gain, the debtor 
and creditor habits of Britain, have engulphed, by transforming 
from their original natures into pure business speculations— 
sacrificing ...all to the Balance Sheet. 

On September 16 Kean ended his engagement at Drury 
Lane Theatre. The following curious account of the omnium 
gatherum at the house-warming of this theatre, before the 
reopening, is taken from the Literary Gazette of November 4: 

A numerous company were invited, and assembled last Saturday. 
, There were jumbled together on the mimic stage, in the 
obscene saloon, at the refreshing bars, and round the festive supper 
tables, managers and actors, literati . . . and artists, editors and 
other periodical drudges, parliamentary members and vulgar 
people, magistrates and doubtful characters, lawyers and tradesfolk, 
all ranks and degrees talking, whispering, fiddling, singing, dancing, 
eating, drinking, jesting (and digesting), simpering, smiling, laugh- 
ing, admiring, criticising, bowing, curtseying, sidling, ogling: there 
was, in short, a great to-do, which every body was doing in the most 
genteel and agreeable manner they could devise and execute; 
and the whole affair went off with eclat, all the company being, 
if not satisfied with their neighbours, profoundly and perfectly 
satisfied with themselves. 

“Exchange no Robbery,’ by Theodore Hook, was one of 
the slighter productions at the Haymarket Theatre, where 
on August 31 ‘‘ Dog Days in Bond Street,’’ a “‘ very divert- 
ing ’’ comedy in three acts, translated from the French by 
a lady in Jamaica, was put upon the boards. At the Lyceum, 
‘““The Baron de Trenck,” an opera in three acts, followed 
“The Vampire”; and “ Orsino, or the Vaulted Cavern,”’ and 
“The Abbot of San Martino’”’ were among the pieces per- 
formed at the Surrey Theatre. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for September contains a letter 
from a scandalized personage signing himself ‘‘ Notator,’” 
who complains of the ‘‘ shameful practice of introducing 
oaths and curses” into plays, and urges that the Lord 
Chamberlain, as the Licenser of Plays, should prevent it. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


W1TH the November number the London Mercury concludes 
its first year. The courageous enterprise of its editor and 
publishers has, we hope, met with the success it deserved. 
It has come, in a very little time, to hold an assured position 
in the literary life of England. And those who, like ourselves, 
occasionally disagree with its critical outlook, should be the 
foremost to recognize how important it is to English letters 
as a whole that the London Mercury should continue to 
flourish. What we have chiefly missed through the year 
is original fiction. The London Mercury is in a position 
to publish one first-class short story every month; we think 
it should make a great effort to do so. 

* * * * 

The excellent Bookman’s Journal has just celebrated its 
birthday ; we hope it may celebrate many more. To the 
general reader, as to the collector, it offers the most interesting 
articles; the current number, for instance, has pleasant 
contributions on Grangerizing, Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, and 
Richard Middleton (to name only one or two). We have been 
particularly interested in the series of modern Bibliographies. 

* * * * 

An appeal has been made, in connection with the official 
history of the war, for fresh light on the Ypres battles of 
1914 and the March offensive of 1918. Private documents, 
it is thought, may prove of very material assistance, and 
those who possess them are asked to forward them, with 
the name and address of the owners, to the Director, Historical 
Section (Military Branch), Committee of Imperial Defence, 
2, Cavendish Square, W.1. The documents will of course be 
returned as early as possible. 

* * * * 

We quote a letter lately received : 

“The attention of the Committee of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, Playwrights and Composers having been 
drawn to the fact that it has in some cases been asserted, in 
answer to objections raised by authors and composers to 
contracts or clauses in contracts placed before them, that 
such contracts or clauses have been approved by the Society, 
the Committee desire to state that in no case has the Society 
expressed unqualified approval of the form of contract adopted 
by any firm of publishers, and that in some cases to which 
their attention has been drawn the objections raised by the 
composer or author have proved to be precisely the objections 
held by the Society. 

“Tt is true that the contracts submitted by some houses 
approximate more closely than do others to the Committee’s 
view of equitable terms, but many contracts, satisfactory in 
the majority of their clauses, are open to objection by reason 
of the inclusion or the omission of some vital provision.” 

* * * * 

The decline of local newspapers is in keeping with the 
general position. Once they could vie with to-day’s Times 
in the excellence of the type and paper used; and they 
supplied enough reading for the countryman’s whole week. 
But now they are almost all reduced to a hasty minimum, 
with scarcely an inch of solid literature, and hardly room 
underneath the cinematograph advertisements to report the 
gigantic potatoes and three-legged chickens which were once 
so liberally announced. There are valiant exceptions, but 
not in our town. 

* * * * 


The Cambridge University Press announce ‘‘ Studies in 
Islamic Poetry,” by Mr. R. A. Nicholson, and its subsequent 
companion volume “ Studies in Islamic Mysticism.” An 
edition of Lamb’s “ Miscellaneous Essays,” by Mr. A. H. 
Thompson, is also under preparation. 

x * * m= 


Dr. G. C. Williamson has written a book entitled ‘‘ The 
Miniature Collector,” which will be published by Mr. Jenkins 


in his illustrated ‘‘ Collectors’ Series.” 
* + * * 


The announcement list of Mr. Alex. Moring, the De la More 
Press, Hanover Square, includes a reprint of ‘‘ A Study of 
Metre,” by T. S. Omond. This writer is understood also to 
be engaged on a recast of his historical treatise ‘‘ English 


— Both books have been out of print for some 
ime. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


In the hue and cry for manuscript material it is humanly 
inevitable that printed sources should sometimes be over- 
looked. There is every reason to believe that the appearances 
in print even of the greatest have not yet been finally recorded. 
By accident, within the last few days, the writer has been 
able to make small but interesting additions to the excellent 
Lamb bibliography prefixed by Mr. Thomas Hutchinson 
to his Oxford edition. In brief, these gleanings are: 

1824. Spirit of the Public Journals. “ Rejoicings on the 
New Year’s Coming of Age,” reprinted. 

1825. Spirit of the Times. ‘‘ Popular Fallacies,’’ X., XIII., 
XV., reprinted: also ‘“‘ Reminiscences of Juke Judkins, Esq.” 

1828. Lady's Pocket Magazine. ‘“‘A Bachelor’s Com- 
plaint,”” reprinted. [Here occurs also an unrecorded story 
by Leigh Hunt.) 

1830. Leigh Hunt’s Tatler. ‘‘ Lines for a Monument,” 
jfirst printed. [Dec. 31; the poem was sent to Novello on 
Nov. 4.] 

Incidentally, Shelley’s occasional verses ‘‘ Good-Night ” 
are reprinted in the Spirit of the Public Journals for 1825, 
from the Examiner. To our knowledge, that source has 
been overlooked. Shelley’s ‘“‘ Tell me, thou Star,” reappears 
in Hunt’s Tatler, 1832. 

It is not claimed that these minutize are important save as 
indications of what might be done even now. We have, 
however, a number of speculations as to unrecognized poetry 
and prose, which will be ‘‘ released’”’ as soon as they can 
safely be. 

Among the end-papers of Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Lectures on the 
Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth ’’—the third 
edition of 1840—there are one or two publishers’ remainders 
worth quotation. Charles Lamb’s “‘ Works” of 1818 is 
“reduced to 5s.” (a good copy was sold for £10 last year). 
“Endymion ” was offered, although “ scarce,” at 5s. also: 
We doubt whether £50 would buy it to-day. 


On Monday next, the 15th inst., a portion of the general 
library of the late Professor Ferguson will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby. Professor Ferguson was not only the greatest 
authority on the bibliography of Alchemy—his “‘ Bibliotheca 
Chemica” is rather a bibliology than bibliography—but he 
was a keen and fortunate collector of general literature. 
For example, he had the only copy existing of the first edition 
of Horace printed in Scotland—it would hardly be fair to 
say “the only copy known,” for the fact of its existence 
seems to have been unknown to bibliographers. Another 
Scottish typographical curiosity is a miniature Anacreon 
printed on silk by the Foulis brothers in 1751. There are 
in addition many books appealing specially to Scottish 
collectors such as Boyd’s ‘‘Last Battell of the Soule in Death,” 
their rarity being their main value as, with the exception 
of some of Young’s books, they are nearly always execrably 
printed. The first editions comprise the works of Borrow, 
Browning, Dickens, Keats, William Morris, Peacock, Scott, 
Shelley, Stevenson, Swinburne, Thackeray and Wilde. There 
is a first edition of the “ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum.” 


Among the books recently added to the Library of the 
British Museum are the following: Aphra Behn, The young 
King, or the Mistake, D. Brown, T. Benskin, H. Rhodes, 
1683.—George Borrow, Romantic Ballads translated from 
the Danish, etc. Copies of two editions of 1826, one published 
by S. Wilkin, Norwich, the other by John Taylor, London.— 
Jean de Clamorgan, La Chasse du loup, Claude L’escuyer & 
Sebastien Iaquy, Montluel, 1572. Pirated, possibly with a 
fictitious imprint, from F. Estienne’s Paris edition of 1569. 
With woodcuts.—Articles accordez entre Henry iiii roy de 
France et Iacques roy de la grand’ Bretagne pour la liberté 
du commerce, Rouen, 1626.—Sebastian Brant, Stultifera nauis 
per I. Locher traducta, Johann Bergmann de Olpe, Basle, 
1 Aug., 1497.—Robert Smythe, Straunge, lamentable and 
tragicall hystories, H. Jackson, 1577.—Margaret Tyler, 
Mirrour of princely deedes, wherein is shewed the worthinesse 
of the Knight of the Sunne and Rosicleer, translated out of 
Spanish by M. T., T. East, 1578. The first part only.— 
John Lyly, Euphues, corrected and augmented, and Euphues 
and his England, T. East for G. Cawood, 1580.—Arthur of 
Little Britaine, translated out of French by John Bourchier, 
Lord Berners, T. East [1582]. With woodcuts. 
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Science 
A PHYSICIST ON PHYSICS 


HE well-meant and industrious efforts of professional 
metaphysicians to explain to men of science in 
what sense science is true, in what sense it has 

meaning and in what its value really consists, practically 
all suffer from the defect that men of science do not 
Tecognize the subject of investigation as being science at 
all. It is almost true to say that the professional 
philosopher is only convincing when he is talking about the 
Absolute, for that is a subject with which nobody else is 
concerned ; but when he devotes his attention to subjects 
with which other people are familiar, it often becomes 
possible to put the book down before finishing it. Thus 
treatises on esthetics are usually convincing to everybody 
but poets, painters and musicians, and philosophical 
writings on science are probably in great demand amongst 
classical scholars. Nevertheless, since philosophizing on 
these subjects is an agreeable mental exercise, we find that 
some artists are now engaged in developing an esthetic 
for themselves, and some men of science are engaged in 
trying to find out what science is. In each case the work 
consists chiefly in making explicit processes which are 
instinctive. This fact is of the greatest importance, for, 
if the instinctive equipment be lacking, the results will 
inevitably be unsatisfactory. There are treatises on 
esthetics, for instance, whose chief effect on the poet is to 
make him doubt whether the author could tell a good 
poem from a bad one ; this is an absolutely fatal objection. 
If poets cannot recognize what they call poetry as being 
the subject of the discussion, then, as a discussion of 
poetry, that discussion is worthless. Practitioners, whether 
artists or men of science, seldom have the inclination to 
uncover and dissect what is to them an instinctive and 
delightful process ; but it is quite easy for them to see 
(or, rather, to feel) that a suggested explanation is 
unsatisfactory, although they may find it wholly impossible 
to give reasons for their dissatisfaction. Nevertheless, 
when this dissatisfaction is due to an inability to recognize 
the subject-matter, the explanation must be condemned. 
It is perfectly possible, for instance, that psycho-analysis, 
by introducing a mother-complex, an inferiority-complex, 
and two or three more, might ‘“‘explain”’ the Ode to a 
Nightingale. But if this explanation left out everything 
which made poets regard that composition as a poem, it 
would not be a satisfactory explanation. 


We have treated this point at some length because 
Mr. Gampbell, in his very valuable book* on the elements 
of Physics, insists that the physics he is talking about is 
that of physicists. He has endeavoured to supply a 
criticism of the terms used in Physics, to find what is meant 
by a Law, by a Theory, what a physicist means when he 
says a proposition is “true,” or that something “ exists,” 
or that a theory has ‘“ meaning.” Mr. Campbell is 
perfectly aware that all these subjects have already been 
treated by the professional metaphysician, but he claims, 
and we have no doubt that his claim is just, that he is 
speaking not only for himself but for the great majority 
of scientific men when he says that in these discussions 
he not only does not recognize the subject-matter, but he 
does not recognize any subject-matter. Such words as 
“reality” and “existence,” as they are employed by 
metaphysicians, he finds productive of nothing but great 
discomfort and intense mental confusion. As he unhesi- 
tatingly rejects the hypothesis that metaphysicians are 
imbeciles, he thinks this confusion can be due only to the 
fact that these words are used by metaphysicians in senses 





*“ Physics: The Elements.” By N. R. Campbell. (Cambridge 
University Press. 40s. net.) 
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quite different from those they bear to men of science. 
He has not been able to explain precisely in what the 
difference consists, since he has not been able to discover 
what meanings metaphysicians attach to these words. 
Accordingly he has confined himself to explaining the 
meanings these words have in science. The result is a 
subtle, clear, original and frequently entertaining piece of 
analysis. He acknowledges that his two masters have 
been Poincaré and Bertrand Russell, and he shows complete 
familiarity with other writers of the kind. But part of 
his reason for publishing the book, he tells us, is that 
even the mathematical philosophers occasionally mis- 
represent science as the experimental physicist knows it. 
That they are mathematicians and not physicists is a 
little too evident in some of their conclusions. Thus 
Mach’s idea that the object of science is to economize 
thought is only plausible, he thinks, to a mathematician ; 
and a fundamental proposition that Russell and Whitehead 
find quite necessary to thought Mr. Campbell does not 


find necessary at all. He thinks it quite likely, also, that , 


scientific thinking is illogical, but not therefore invalid. 
The point of view, in fact, is that there are different kinds 
of minds with different needs and different satisfactions, 
and Mr. Gampbell claims that physicists, for example, 
belong to a certain species and that the science of physics 
is something which exists in the minds of physicists. 
Therefore this book, as he insists, is not only written by 
a physicist, but it is written for physicists. He is confident 
that what he has to say will be found an explicit statement 
of their instinctive processes, and he thinks the highest 
compliment that could be paid to his book would be for 
physicists to say they knew it all before. 

Now it is true that nobody but a physicist could have 
written this book and that nobody ignorant of physics 
could understand it. It may also be true that none but a 
practising physicist could understand it with the intimacy 
that Mr. Campbell desires. But any reader who is not, 
in Mr. Campbell’s sense, half-educated (the other half 
consists of science—preferably physics) will find the book 
not only valuable, but delightful. The slight touch of 
brusquerie that the metaphysician or the equally unfortunate 
“half-educated ’”’ person might attribute to Mr. Campbell 
from the above exposition is not in the least that of the 
horny-handed son of toil, but is the half-humorous 
impatience of a subtle and vigorous thinker who is by no 
means naive. There is no reason why the audience that 
reads Poincaré’s popular four volumes should not also read 
this book, and there are many reasons why it should. 
Many of the questions raised there are here developed more 
fully ; most of the questions, in fact, raised by the specu- 
lations of such men as Poincaré, Russell, Mach, etc., in so 
far as they affect science, are here given systematic treat- 
ment. We hope to devote a future article to the exposi- 
tion of some of Mr. Campbell’s more interesting results ; 
we are concerned here to indicate the nature and scope of 
the book. 

The present volume is in two pretty distinct parts, the 
first part being concerned with the propositions of science, 
and the second part with measurement. These are to be 
followed by Part III. on Space and Time, Part IV. on 
Force, and Part V. on Energy, although, regarding these 
parts, Mr. Campbell says: “I have not the remotest idea 
when, if ever, they will be published.” Without antici- 
pating a future discussion of the more technical parts of 
Mr. Campbell’s work, we may refer here, because of the 
general interest taken in the subject, to the explanation 
he gives of the fact that while the outside world resolutely 
marks off Science from Art, yet this distinction is not at 
all clear to scientific men. It is difficult, for example, 1n 
studying the life of a great man of science, to resist the 
conclusion that his incentives and satisfactions are indiS- 
tinguishable from those of a great artist. Yet it seems to 
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be undoubtedly true that a work of Art is something 
rsonal, whereas Science is obviously impersonal. Mr. 
Campbell asks us to distinguish between truth and meaning. 
The truth of science is something impersonal, but its 
meaning is personal. The achievement of Newton and 
Maxwell is as personal as that of Giotto, Shakespeare and 
Bach. Their dreams were not less personal, nor less 
delightful, and it is nothing to their discredit that their 
dreams also came true. And the fact that the meaning of a 
scientific theory is something that exists, perhaps, only 
for men of science, has an obvious parallel in Art. The 
following passage from Mr. Campbell’s book is one to 
which every man of science would give instant assent : 


Nobody who has any portion of the scientific spirit can fail to 
remember times when he has thrilled to a new discovery as if it 
were his own. He has greeted a new theory with the passionate 
exclamation, ‘‘ It must be true!’ He has felt that its eternal 
value is beyond all reasoning, that it is to be defended, if need be, 
not by the cold-blooded methods of the laboratory or the soulless 
processes of formal logic, but, like the honour of a friend, by simple 
affirmation and eloquent appeal. The mood will and should pass ; 
the impersonal enquiry must be made before the new ideas can be 
admitted to our complete confidence. But in that one moment we 
have known the real meaning of science, we have experienced its 
highest value; unless such knowledge and such experience were 
possible, science would be without meaning and therefore without 
truth, 


(To be continued.) 


SOCIETIES 


Ecypt ExpLoration.—Oct. 28.—The Earl of Carnarvon in the 
chair. 

Professor Newberry said that Tell el-Amarna, to which the 
Society is sending out an expedition this winter, marks the site 
of a city founded by King Akhenaton in Middle Egypt in the 14th 
century B.C. It wasknownto Champollion, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
and others who were exploring Egypt in the early ‘twenties of 
last century, and since then every Egyptologist has had something 
to say about the remarkable monuments that have been found in 
the vicinity. The King Akhenaton—generally known as the 
“heretic ’’ king—has come in for more than his fair share of com- 
ment, and no one else in the long series of Pharaohs has been so 
badly treated by scholars, and about him they have allowed full 
rein to their imagination. Champollion at first believed him to be 
a woman; Mariette thought him to be a eunuch; others regard 
him as a fanatic, and Professor Breasted speaks of him as the great 
idealist, the first individual of history. But very little is really 
known about his personality. 

He was the son of the great Amenhotep III. by his wife Tiy, who 
was not of royal birth but a daughter of a priest of Min of Panopolis 
in Upper Egypt. This queen, in the opinion of the lecturer, was 
one of the most interesting personalities of Egyptian history, and 
it was mainly her influence that brought about the religious and 
political revolutions that led to the courts abandoning Thebes and 
founding the city of Akhetaton at Tell el-Amarna. Professor 
Newberry laid stress upon the fact that the religious ideas set forth 
by Akhenaton were not entirely new, but were Heliopolitan in 
origin. A brother of Queen Tiy was a priest at Heliopolis, and the 
last vizier of Amenhotep III. came from the northern city. The 
peculiar art which has been thought to be characteristic of the reign 
of Akhenaton can also be traced back for one or two generations 
before his time, and the monuments found in the ruins of the palace 
of Amenhotep III. at Thebes, it was pointed out, throw much light 
on this rather obscure subject. The revolutions and reforms 
started by Akhenaton were short-lived, and soon after the death 
of the king the work of the revolutionist was overthrown and the 
fair city of El-Amarna left a ruin—a warning to idealists of all 
later times. 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 12. King’s College, 4.—‘‘ Churches of Old France in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,”’ Professor P. 
Dearmer. 

Royal Academy, 4.30.—‘ Painting Media: Oils, 
Varnishes and Tempera,” Professor A. P. Laurie. 

University College, 5.—‘‘ Italian History and Litera- 
ture,” Lecture II., Mr. H. E. Goad. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Russia: The 
Japanese War,” Sir Bernard Pares. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Western Travellers in Greece 
bet ween 1453 and 1821,” LectureII., M. L. conomos. 

Royal School of Mines, South Kensington, 5.30.— 
“The Instability of the Earth’s Crust,’’ Dr. J. D. 
Falconsr. (Swiney Lectures on Geology.) 


Fri, 12. 


Mon, 15. 


Tues, 16, 


Wed. 17. 


Thurs. 18. 
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University College, 5.30.—‘‘The Logic of Speech 
Forms,”’ Lecture VIII., Rev. A. Darby. 

University College, 8.—‘‘ The Principles of Critical 
Realism,” Lecture II., Professor G. Dawes Hicks. 

Royal Academy, 4.—‘‘ Methods of Wall Painting,” 
Professor A. P. Laurie. 

Bibliographical, 5.—‘‘ The Earliest French Guides and 
Itineraries,’’ Sir H. George Fordham. 

Royal Geographical, 5.—‘‘ The Control of Climate 
by Lakes,” Professor H. E. Schwarz. ; 
King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Ethical Theism as a ‘ Living 

Option,’ ’’ Professor W. R. Matthews. 

Royal School of Mines, 5.30.—‘‘ Volcanoes and Earth- 
quakes,’’ Dr. J. D. Falconer. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Library Architecture,” 
Professor A. E. Richardson. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 8—‘‘ The Library 
of the Institute,” Mr. Rudolf Dircks. ‘ 
Royal Academy, 4.—‘‘ Theory of Colour, and its 
Application to Painting,’ Professor A. P. Laurie. 
Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies, 4.30.— 
“Some New Light on the Franchise Question,” 

Mr. G. H. Stevenson. 

Statistical, 5.15. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ English Historical Sources: 
The Public Records: Wardrobe and Household 
Accounts,” Mr. Hilary Jenkinson. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Development of Philosophy 
from Descartes to Leibniz,’’ Lecture VI., Professor 
H. Wildon Carr. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Logic of Speech 
Forms,”’ Lecture IX., Rev. A. Darby. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Berthel Thorvaldsen,” 
Lecture III., Mr. J. H. Helweg. , 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Bergsonism and Litera- 
ture,’’ Lecture II., Dr. Gladys Turquet-Milnes. 

Zoological, 5.30.—‘‘ The Fauna of the African Lakes,’ 
Dr. W. A. Cunnington; and other Papers. 

School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, E.C., 
12 noon.—" Africa before 1500,’’ Lecture VII., Miss 
Alice Werner. f 

Royal Academy, 4.—‘‘ The Nature and Properties of 
Building Materials, New and Old,” Professor A. P. 
Laurie. 

School of Oriental Studies, 5.—‘‘ The Causes of the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages,” Mr. E. H. C. 
Walsh. 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ Mediwval Contributions to 
Modern Civilization: Literature,’’ Sir I. Gollancz. 

Geological, 5.30. 

Royal School of Mines, 5.30.—‘‘ The Development 
of Primary Features of the Earth’s Crust,” Dr. J. D. 
Falconer. : 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Norwegian National 
Romanticism and Dawning Realism,” Lecture III., 
Mr. I. C. Grondahl. 

Royal Meteorological, 8.—‘‘ The Clash of the Trades 
in the Pacific,” Messrs. C. E. P. Brooks and H. W. 
Braby ; ‘‘ Note on the Mirage in Egypt,”” Dr. W. H. 
Steavenson. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telephony,’ Mr. A. A. Campbell Swinton. } 

Royal, 4.30.—‘‘ On the Absorption and Scattering of 
Light,” Sir Arthur Schuster; ‘‘ The Emission of 
Electrons under the Influence of Chemical Action, 
Professor O. W. Richardson; and other Papers. 

School of Oriental Studies, 5—‘‘ The Ruined Cities of 
Ceylon,” Lecture I., Mr. M. de Z. Wickremasinghe 

Zoological, 5. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘ Bibliography and the Drama: 
some Special Features of Early Editions of Plays 
of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries,” Mr. Js 
Dover Wilson. ; 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Modern Apotheosis of 
State and Nation,’’ Dean Inge. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The English Carol Book,” 
Mr. Martin Shaw. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Italian Literature,” Lec» 
ture V., Professor A. Cippico. (In Italian.) 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Sweden: the Land and 
the People,” Lecture III., Mr. I. Bjorkhagen. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Bhagavadgita,” Lece 
ture I., Miss D. J. Stephen. 

Child-Study (90, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.),6.— 
‘The Anthropological Study of the Feeble-Minded, 
or Imbeciles and Apes,” Dr. F. G. Crookshank. 

Royal Numismatic, 6.—‘‘The Crown of the Rose cf 
Henry VIII.,”’ Mr. L. A. Lawrence; ‘‘ Pereric,”” Mr. 
G. C. Brooke, 
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Fine Arts 
ART AND POLITICS 


II. 


Earein a position now to clear up another difficulty, 
which has distressed so deeply the best and wisest 
of men that to get rid of it some have 

felt justified in tampering with the truth. If art had 
anything to do with politics, evidently art should have 
flourished most gloriously in those ages of political 
freedom which do us all so much credit. The necessity 
of this inference has been felt strongly enough by Liberal 
historians to make them accept without demur the doctrine 
that the age of Pericles was the great age of visual art, 
and repeat it without mentioning the fact that in that 
age an aristocracy of some twenty-five thousand citizens 
was supported by the compulsory labours of some four 
hundred thousand slaves. The truth is, of course, that 
art may flourish under any form of government. It 
flouished in the Athenian aristocracy and under the 
despotic bureaucracies of China, Persia and Byzantium. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries it flourished under 
the feudal system, and in the fifteenth amongst the 
oligarchies and tyrannies of Italy. On the other hand, 
neither the Roman Republic nor the Roman Empire gave 
us anything much worth remembering: and no period 
in French history has been less fruitful in art and letters 
than the first republic and empite. There was Ingres, of 
course; but the period on the whole was singularly 
barren, and it may be just worth remarking that at no 
time, perhaps, has French art been so academic, profes- 
sorial, timid and uninspired as in the first glorious years 
of the great revolution. 


Here there is nothing to surprise us. But what does, 
at first sight, se.m odd is that art should apparently be 
indifferent, not only to political systems, but to social 
conditions as well. Barbarism or Civilization: it is all 
one toart. Old-fashioned historians, who had a pleasant, 
tidy way of dealing with the past, used to plot out from 
that wilderness four great periods of civilization: the 
Athenian (from 480 B.c. to the death of Aristotle, 322), 
the first and second centuries of the Roman Empire, Italy 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth century, and from 
the end of the Fronde, 1653, to the Revolution. For my 
part, I should be inclined to subtract from these the 
Roman period, and add, if only I knew more about it, 
the age of Sung. But, accepting, by way of compromise, 
all five, we find that three—the Greek, Chinese, and 
Italian—were rich in visual art, whereas Rome was utterly 
barren and the eighteenth century not extraordinarily 
prolific. To make matters worse, we see in the dark 
and early middle ages a steady flow of first-rate art from 
societies more or less barbarous, while lately we have 
learnt that black and naked savages can create exquisitely. 

Are we, then, to assume that there is no connection 
between art and civilization? Ithink not. A connection 
there is, but, as was to be expected, an unessential one. 
The essential quality in art is invariable, and what gives 
the Parthenon its significance is what gives significance 
to a nigger’s basket-work box. There is such a thing as 
civilized art, but its civility lies in adventitious and 
subsidiary qualities—in the means, not in the end. It 
seems to me we do mean something when we say that 
Phidias, Sophocles and Aristophanes, Raphael and Racine, 
Moliére, Poussin, Milton, Wren, Jane Austen and Mozart 
arc highly civilized artists, and that the creators of the 
Gothic cathedrals and the author of the ‘‘ Chanson de 
Roland,” Villon, Webster, Rembrandt, Blake, Wordsworth, 
Emily Bronté, Whitman, Turner, Wagner and the 
Congolese fetish-makers are not. But, whatever we may 
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mean, assuredly we do not mean that one set is superior 
to the other. They differ widely ; but they differ in the 
means by which they compass the same end. It is absurd 
to argue that civilization is either favourable or un- 
favourable to art; but it is reasonable to suppose that 
it may be the one or the other to a particular artist. 
Different temperaments thrive in different atmcsph: res. 
How many mute, inglorious Miltons, Raphaels and Mozarts 
may not have lost heart and gone under in the savage 
insecurity of the dark ages? And may not the eighteenth 
century, which clipped the wings of Blake, have crushed 
the fluttering aspirations of a dozen Gothically-minded 
geniuses and leughed some budding Wagner out of all 
idea of expressing his ebullient personality ? 

It is possible to speak of civilized or uncivilized art 
and mean something by our words; but what we mean 
has nothing to do with the ultimate value of the work. 
And, in the same way, there may be an unessential 
connection between art and politics, though more remote 
and unimportant still. As I have explained too often 
already, an artist, before he can create effectively, has 
got to work himself into a passion; by some means he 
has got to raise his feelings to the creative temperature 
and his energies to a corresponding pitch of intensity. 
He must make himself drunk somehow, and _ political 
passion is as good a tipple as another. Religion, Science, 
Morals, Love, Hate, Fear, Lust, all serve the artist’s turn, 
and Politics and Patriotism have done their bit. It is 
clear that Wordsworth was thrown into the state of mind 
in which he wrote his famous sonnets by love of England 
and detestation of France, by fear of revolution and 
longing for order ; but how much patriotism or constitu- 
tionalism has to do with the suave beauty of those 
harmonious masterpieces may be inferred from the fact 
that ‘“‘hoarse FitzGerald’? and Mr. Kipling are quite as 
patriotic and even more reactionary. Amongst painters 
David is the conspicuous example of an artist—a small 
one, to be sure—intoxicated by politics. David set out 
as a humble, eighteenth-century follower cf Fragonard. 
But the revolution filled his poor head with notions about 
the Greeks and the Romans, Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
Cornelia and the Gracchi, sic semper tyrannis, and Phrygian 
caps. And his revolutionary enthusiasm changed the 
whole manner of hisattack on that central, artistic problem 
which never, in any style, did he succeed in solving. 
But the influence of this new style was immense, and 
paramount in French painting for the next ferty or fifty 
years. It is to be noted, hewever, that David's great 
and immediate follower, the mighty Ingres, who frankly 
adopted this style, redolent of all republican virtues, was 
himself one of the most virulent reactionaries that ever 
lived. 

And that, perhaps, would be all that needed saying 
about Art and Politics, were it not that at this moment 
the subject has an unusual importance. Movements in 
art have, more often than not, been the result of an 
extraordinarily viol.nt preoccupation, on the part of 
artists, with the unessential and insignificant. David 
rescued painting from the charming and slightly senti- 
mental disorder of the later eighteenth century by 
concentrating on Roman virtues and generals’ uniforms. 
The Romantics freed themselves from Davidism by getting 
frantically excited about a little hazy nonsense rather 
unfairly attributed to Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott. 
From this the Impressionists escaped by persuading 
themselves that they were men of science. And against 
this my contemporaries set up a conscious zstheticism, 
slightly tinged with certain metaphysico-moral doctrines 
concerning the cowiness of cows and the thing in itself. 
With Cubism conscious estheticism holds the field, for 
the Cubist theory is, in the main, esthetic. That is one 
reason why I cannot think that there is any great future 
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2nd Impression in the Press. 





THEY WENT sy NorMAN DOUGLAS. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL announce 





South Wind’s Successor 





7s. 6d. net. 


“They Went” is the novel of the season. It has been reviewed at great length in nearly every important daily and weekly 
paper. Rebecca West described it as ‘‘a beautiful and unique work of art.” The Nation devoted two columns of praise to it. 
There is no one who writes at all like Norman Douglas. He is absolutely individual. The Times said of ‘“‘ They Went” that 
‘‘there will be no other book in the least like this during the autumn book season.” It is in great demand at all bookstalls 
and libraries. The first large edition is nearly exhausted and a second is in the press. ‘“‘ They Went”’ isa great book, greater, 


many people think, even than ‘ South Wind.” 





2nd Impression in the Press. 





MEMOIRS of LIFE and LITERATURE 


By W. H. MALLOCK. 


16s. net. 


Few forms of literature are more fascinating that the art of reminiscence, and Mr. Mallock’s ‘‘ Memoirs of Life and Literature ”’ 
is one of the most popular books of the autumn season. It has received columns of praise, and is selling steadily. The first 
edition is nearly exhausted and a second large edition is in the press. In‘‘ They Went ”’ and ‘“‘ Memoirs of Life and Literature ”’ 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall have certainly published two of the most important books of the year. 





A sequel to Marie Claire 





Marie Claire 





MARIE CLAIRE’S WORKSHOP 


By MARGUERITE AUDOUx, translated by F. S, FLINT. 


7s. 6d. net. 


A few years before the war a book written by a French seamstress achieved an enormous success: it sold 13,000 copies at 
6s. That book was “ Marie Claire,’’ and now there is a sequel to it, ‘‘ Marie Claire’s Workshop,” that is every bit as good. 
“Mlle. Audoux is a very fine artist,’’ says the Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ Life flows through the workshop of a Paris dressmaker, 
and the successive waves are registered by the incomparably sensitive apparatus provided by Mlle. Audoux’s genius. Mlle. Audoux 
shows us in a series of beautiful scenes that man is a spiritual being and that love cannot fail to triumph, even when the lover is 


beaten to death. 
LIBRARY BOOKS. 





Marie Claire’s ‘ Workshop ’ is a lovely work of art.”’ 





REMINISCENCES OF A 
STOWAWAY 


By C. E. GOULDSBURY. 15s. net. 
‘Mr. Gouldsbury has written a book which both in style and 
matter would be hard to beat.””—Punch. 


MAGIC IN NAMES 





By EDWARD CLODD. 12s. 6d. net. 
“A curious and attractive study of primitive beliefs and 
customs.”—Westminster Gazette. This book is receiving a great 


deal of attention in the daily and weekly Press. It is the subject 
of much discussion. 


MY CANADIAN 
MEMORIES 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, author of “A Lame 

Dog’s Diary.” 12s, 6d. net. 

“‘ Thoroughly readable.”—Atheneum ‘‘ Thoroughly repre- 

sentative of its author.’—Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Their success 
jies in their individuality.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


CHESTNUTS AND SMALL 


BEER 
A Journalist’s Memoirs, 
By H. J. JENNINGS. 12s. 6d. net. 


“No lack of liveliness.’’—Daily Maii. ‘‘ Full of entertain- 
ment.”’—Pali Mall Gazette. ‘‘ Spirited reminiscences.’’— 
Scotsman. 











NOVELS. 
LARRY MUNRO 





By G. B. STERN. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE HEART OF UNAGO 

By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE GRANITE HILLS 

By C. E. HEANLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 





A NEW ART SERIES. 


THE UNIVERSAL ART SERIES. 


The first two volumes of this series are now ready. 


MODERN MOVEMENTS IN 
PAINTING 





By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 21s. net. 
DESIGN AND TRADITION 
By AMOR FENN. 30s. net. 


Further volumes will be added during the autumn. For full 
particulars apply to the publishers. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
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for Cubism. An artistic movement is unlikely to live 
long on anything so relevant to att ; for artists, it seems, 
must believe that they are concerned with something 
altogether different. Wherefore, I think it not improbable 
—indeed, there are indications already—that, political 
progress having in the last few years somewhat outrun 
civilization, and the new democracy being apparently 
hostile to art and culture, artists will take to believing 
passionately in what they will call “order.’”’ If so, in 
the name of Napoleon and Louis XIV., but, let us hope, 
with the science and 1estraint of Poussin and Ingres, they 
will turn, most likely, to the classical tradition, and, 
while endeavouring to create significant form, will assert 
vehemently that they are expressing their political 
convictions. 
CLivE BELL. 


EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK 


GRAFTON GALLERIES.—Royal Society of Portrait Painters. 
THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY.—Pictures by Robert Lotiron, 
and Water-Colours by Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell. 
THE FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall, S.W.—Paintings by 
the late H. A. van Ingen. 
DorteN LEIGH GALLERIES, 8, 
Campden Hill Club. 


Tue standards of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters 
seem to be sinking lower and lower. In fashionable portraiture 
one scarcely expects, except by some miracle, anything very 
much more interesting than an accomplished modishness, 
and the mode favoured to-day is generally a kind of glossy 
realism as far as costume and accessories are concerned, and 
a glossy flattery in dealing with the personal attractions 
of the sitters. Paint is deftly smoothed into an emollient 
paste and is afterwards brought to a high polish resembling 
the finest carriage-work, There is less than the usual propor- 
tion of this empty though laborious achievement in the present 
exhibition, an@ an overwhelming majority of equally unin- 
spired painting which has not even the virtues of superficial 
brilliance to recommend it. Comparing Mr. W. B. E. Ranken’s 
portrait of ‘‘ Major T. Ranken” (89) with the same artist’s 
“Mrs. Burton” (2), there seems reason to suspect that 
glossiness provides an easy escape from the problems of 
character study, for Mr. Ranken’s methods, so adequate 
in the portrait of the lady, seem to have no guiding principle 
at all in the portrait of the soldier. It is sadder still to see 
the complete surrender of so clever a painter as Sir John 
Lavery to the polite routine-work of ‘‘ A Lady in Brown ”’ (6) 
and the portrait of ‘‘ Miss Mabel Ralli” (4), in which the 
smooth luxuriance of the brushwork is unrelieved by a spark 
of interest in personality. Here, as in the “‘ Lady Lavery ”’ 
(53) by Mr. Oswald Birley, one is on a plane where hyperbole 
condescends to the description of rich fabrics and the scented 
embellishments of (otlettes soignées. It is tempting to lay 
all the blame for such excesses of artistic grovelling 
on the vanity and conventional intolerance of fashionable 
sitters, but is the case of the portrait painter really so abject 
as this, or of the sitters so mean? Happily there is an old 
painting by Mr. Sargent in the exhibition, of “ The Misses 
Vickers’ (38), to prove the contrary. It would be hardly 
more startling to see a Velasquez in such sorry company, 
for the three sisters evidently delighted the painter by their 
animation and charm, and inspired a really gracious picture. 
Before the mute reproaches of Mr. Sargent’s honesty the 
defaulters might well hide their diminished heads. 

At the Independent Gallery the larger room is given to a 
modern French painter, M. Robert Lotiron, and the smaller 
is shared by two modern English artists, Mr. Duncan Grant 
and Mrs. Vanessa Bell. M. Lotiron’s outlook is very plainly 
indicated in ‘‘ Le Jacquet”’ (2), a picture which recalls at once 
Cézanne’s well-known “ Joueurs de Cartes,’’ but is in no 
sense a plagiarism. Like Cézanne’s, his art does no violence 
to natural forms, but greatly simplifies them, searching always 
for the elements which bind them solidly together within 
an ordered scheme of pictorial design. His feeling reaches 
no great heights of intensity, but in all the paintings shown 
it is pleasantly and harmoniously realized. “ La Goélette” 
(8), ‘‘ Le quai de Grenelle”’ (14), “Le tennis” (15), ‘‘ Le 
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jardin ” (18) and “ Chemin de fer Invalides” (24) are perhap 
the most successful. 


There is a close community of aim in the work of Mr. Duncan 
Grant and Mrs. Bell, which is in the sharpest possible contrast 
with that of M. Lotiron. Form, in the eyes of M. Lotiron, 
has all the virtues of a tangible substance ; for Mr. Grant and 
Mrs. Bell it is an almost invisible supporting-surface for 
elements of colour, and its existence can only be deduced 
from the logic of their arrangement. Theirs is an art of great, 
perhaps too great refinement, but it is a genuine attempt 
to give to each stroke of the brush something of the character 
of a calligraphy which may imply more than it can actually 
express, and of which the part that is implied is the part 
that matters most to the artist, and that ought to matter 
most to the spectator. The more one studies these pictures, 
the more clear it becomes that the colour, which at first sight 
appeared to be the dominant motive, is really only a secondary 
one; that its real function is to lead the eye by a process 
of analogy to a vision of the form that lies behind it. I am 
not at all sure whether the delicate and complex balance of 
formal relationships can be expressed with sufficient precision 
by means so impalpable as this, nor am I convinced that 
the appeal to feeling by implication is justified by many 
of these paintings, before which one is more conscious of an 
attenuation than of an affirmation of form; of a film 
slightness of colour than of a tenuous outer garment through 
which substance is revealed. Mr. Duncan Grant seems 
to me to come nearer the heart of the problem than Mrs. Bell, 
though where the stepping-stones to perception are so slippery 
as they are in this kind of painting one might decide in favour 
of the one to-day and of the other to-morrow. ‘“‘ Still Life” 
(74), “‘ The Lunch Table” (75), ‘‘ Basin” (79) and ‘‘ The 
Jar ”’ (86) are typical examples of Mr. Duncan Grant’s research, 
but I am bound to say that “‘ The Tea Set’”’ (91), where the 
overtones are in the picture, pleased me more than any of 
those in which they are only implied. 


An exhibition of landscapes by H. A. van Ingen, a little- 
known Dutch painter who died this year, is well worth seeing 
at the French Gallery. Van Ingen is reputed never to have 
visited an exhibition, or to have left the village of his birth 
for more than a night. He may be described as the Anton 
Mauve of cows ; these useful animals figure in all his paintings, 
and they have been observed with a genuine friendliness. 
Van Ingen had a love for the country which sometimes rose, 
as in ‘‘Summer Landscape” (34), to the level of poetry. 


The Campden Hill Club was founded in memory of Byam 
Shaw, who taught in the neighbourhood. Its most promising 
member seems to be Miss Cecilia Forbes Robertson; her 
‘“ Armenian Café ’”’ (21) is an amusing grotesque. 

©. 'R. D, 


MopDERN WoopcuTTEerRs: I. GWENDOLEN JRAVERAT. 
(Little Art Rooms, 8, Duke Street, Adelphi. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Mr. Herbert Furst, the editor and publisher of this new series, 
is to be congratulated. His book of fourteen of Mrs. Raverat’s 
woodcuts is excellently produced and very cheap. Mrs. 
Raverat has been something of a pioneer; and her work 
is necessarily to some extent experimental. At her best 
it is conceived with the angular austerity proper to 
the medium. At times this quality is too obviously derivative, 
as in the “ Pieta ” (1912) and the two cuts that follow. Indis- 
putably her best work is her latest, “‘ The Bathers ” (1920). 
It is delicate and idyllic, yet not weak or sugary, and the 
design is admirable. We recommend this book to those 
who weuld like to have a beautiful piece of modern work 
on their walls : 3s. 6d. for the book, and 16s. 6d. for framing 
the best three, makes /1. 


On Monday, November 1, and the three following days, Messrs. 
Sotheby sold a portion of the collection of drawings formed by the 
late Lord Northwick, the chief lots being: G. P. Tiepolo, Group 
of Figures, £90. A. Elsheimer, Jupiter and Mercury at the House 
of Baucis and Philemon, £50. Cornelis Visscher, Portrait of a 
Man, £62. Zuytenbogh, Prince Maurice of Nassau and Generals, 
£138. J. B. Le Prince, Wooded Landscape with Shepherds, £99. 
Hubert Robert, Church of §. Pietro in Montonio, Rome, £72. 
G. de St. Aubin, Portrait of Linguet, {51. R. P. Bonington, 
Landscape, near Jumiéges, (82. J. R. Cozens, View of Lake 
Nemi, £205. T. Gainsborough, Milkmaid crossing a Stile, £54. 
A. Kauffmann, Head of Lady Hamilton, £51. J. M. W. Turner, 
Conway Castle, £62. 
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ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 
IRISH FAIRY TALES. 

By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of ‘‘ The Crook of 

Gold,” &c. With 16 Plates in colour and other 

illustrationsin black-and-white by ARTHUR RACKMAN 

Ordinary Edition. Feap. 4to. 15s. net. Edition de 

Luxe (limited to 500 copies). Demy 4to. 43 3s. net. 





STEPHEN GRAHAM, 
CHILDREN OF THE SLAVES. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Quest of 
the Face,’”’ ‘‘A Private in the Guards,” &c. S8vo. 
12s, net. 


* A study of the progress of the American Negro since he obtained his 
freedom. 





THE ILA-SPEAKING PEOPLES OF NORTHERN 


RHODESIA. 

By Rrv. EDWIN W. SMITH, Fellow of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and the late CApTAIN 
ANDREW MURRAY DALE, Fully llustrated. 2 vols. 
8vo. 50s. net. 

Sir J. G. Frazer writes: ‘‘ It is a book of the highest scientific value, 
one of the best and most thorough monographs ever published on a 
savage tribe.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition, 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
Pocket Edition, 23 vols., printed on thin paper with 
gilt edges; limp leather 7s. 6d. net, blue cloth 6s. net 
- per vol. 
The Service Kipling, 26 vols ; blue cloth, 3s. net each. 








THE CAPTIVES. 
A Novel in Four Parts, By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE NEW CALENDAR OF GREAT MEN. 
Biographies ef the 559 Worthies of all Ages and Nations 
in the Positivist Calendar of Auguste Comte. Fdited 
by FREDERIC HARRISON, S. H. SWINNY and 
F.S.MARVIN. A New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. 30s. net. 





CANON WILLIAM TEMPLE. 
FELLOWSHIP WITH GOD. 
“Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey by Rev. 
WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A., D.Litt., Canon Residentiary . 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF DEATH: A STUDY IN 


CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY. 
By RONALD G. MACINTYRE, M.A., D.D. (Edin.) 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 





THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY 


in its Philosophical and Historical Aspect. 
By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of London, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





/ / 
THE SECRETS OF THE SELF (ASRAR-I KHUDI) 
A Philosophical Poem. 
By SHEIKH MUHAMMAD IQBAL of Lahore. 
Translated from the Original Persian with Introduction 
and Notes by REynotp A, Nicuotson, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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KOBIETY. (Women) 


A Novel translated from the Polish of SOFA RYGIER- 
NALKOWSKA. Cloth. Qs. 6d. net. 


FELpMAN, the great critic of modern Slavic literature says: ‘‘ In the presence 
of this book, even Marie Bashkirtseff’s work becomes child’s play .. . it 
presents a woman’s world, a dangerous world, a dangerous world, utterly 
different from the male world . . .” 


VISIONS AND BELIEFS 
IN THE WEST OF 
OF IRELAND 


Collected and arranged by LADY GREGORY. With 
two Essays and Notes by W. B. YEATS. 2 vols. 
Cloth. 22s. 6d. net. 


“ Here is the very stuff of fancy and romance.”’—Observer, 


LITTLE RUSSIAN 
MASTERPIECES 


Chosen and translated by Z. A. RAGOZIN. With an 
Introduction and biographical note by S. N. Syromriat- 
NIKOF. In 4 leather-bound volumes. 3865. the set. 
Among the authors represented are Puskin, Saltykof- 
Stchedrin, Slutchefsky, Lesskof, Staniukovitch, Koro- 
lenko, Dostoyefsky and Tolstoi. 


THE DAIRY OF OPAL 
WHITLEY 


With an Introduction by VISCOUNT GREY OF 
FALLODON, K.G. 320 pages. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Quite charming pictures of many animals and one little girl, their under- 
standing friend.” —Punch. 


THE WANDERING 
JEW 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. The Book of the Play 
now appearing at the New Theatre. In two editions, 
Cloth and Paper. 5s. and 3s. 6d. net respectively. 


A great religious drama portraying the eternal struggle between the gocd 
and evil in man. 


OLD SEED ON NEW 
GROUND : 


By Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY. With 12 
cartoons by Low. 7s. 6d. net. 


“‘ A bold, some might say daring, attempt to translate the essentia] meaning 
of the Gospel Parables in terms of life as it is lived to-day . . . depicted with 
great knowledge of the various social grades and environments, and with 
abundant humour.”—The Guardian. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ITALIAN 
PEOPLE 


By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. 24 Illustrations 
and 6 Maps. 25s. net. 
From the century preceding the barbarian invasions to 1876. With an 
Epilogue continuing the narrative to the end of the Great War. _ 
“Mrs. Trevelyan has proved her own power to write history with grace and 
distinction.” —Times. 
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Music 
FILLING A GAP 


OT the least curious feature of the “‘ Oxford History 
N of Music”’ is the absence of all mention of that 
singular personality, Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of 
Venosa ; and not only of Gesualdo himself, but of the 
whole chain of chromatic speculation and experiment 
which his predecessors had forged. Such names as Orso, 
Tudino, Vicentino, are not to be found in the pages of 
either Parry or Wooldridge. The only approach the 
latter makes to the subject is in a casual reference to the 
‘““Chromatic madrigals”’ of Cipriano di Rore, of which 
he says, ‘“‘It has not been thought necessary either to 
describe these or to give examples of them, since they 
were purely experimental and quite unsuccessful.”” The 
unsuspecting student might close the pages of this volume 
in the full conviction that the end of the sixteenth century 
found the Ecclesiastical Modes in the same state of un- 
sullied vestal purity in which Ockenheim had left them a 
hundred years before. As for Parry, sworn foe of romanti- 
cism, he can have found Gesualdo but little to his liking, 
either as man oras composer. Nor, indeed, was he bound 
to concern himself in the matter, for although Gesualdo’s 
mature work was written after 1600, yet in form and 
scope it clearly belongs to the earlier period. It looks 
forward indeed, but not to the seventeenth century, nor 
yet to the eighteenth. 

Mr. Philip Heseltine has therefore done English musical 
criticism a real service by devoting the greater part of 
the current number of the Sackbut to a biographical and 
critical review of Gesualdo and his achievements. The 
biography, ably written by Mr. Cecil Gray, puts before 
English readers for the first time the details of a most 
remarkable career—a career quite as lurid and picturesque 
as that of the unfortunate Stradella; a career, too, that 
has a peculiar interest for lovers of literature, in view 
of the composer’s close friendship with Tasso, and of the 
fact that the principal episode of it forms the subject of 
M. Anatole France’s ‘‘ Le Puits de Sainte Claire.’”’ The 
critique is by Mr. Heseltine himself, and this, too, is a 
very able piece of work. The writer’s own Romanticist 
sympathies do not stand in the way of a clear vision, 
and he is careful to point out the undoubted weaknesses 
of Gesualdo’s musical style, the exaggeration, the violence, 
the want of sustained melodic power, and of the archi- 
tectural sense. What he does insist on, however—and 
we are quite in agreement with him—is that Gesualdo, 
in the most daring flights of his harmonic imagination, 
is much more than a tentative innovator. Experiment 
there is, no doubt, and sometimes one is not convinced 
by the result. But on the whole he handles his medium 
with a certainty that is perfectly amazing in one who 
is employing a harmonic idiom that is centuries in advance 
of his time. We must remember, too, that Mr. Heseltine’s 
admiration is not the careless rapture of the scholar who 
has just made a discovery; it was shared not only by 
Gesualdo’s own contemporaries, but by later writers like 
Hawkins, Padre Martini, Winterfeld and Kroyer, whose 
collective judgment is certainly not to be ignored. 

Our only complaint is that this illuminating article is 
too short. It is a monograph that has had to be com- 
pressed within the limits of a modest periodical. We 
should like to see it expanded to its true dimensions, so 
as to include not only Gesualdo himself, but the whole 
chromatic development of the sixteenthcentury. It might 
then well be published under the egis of the Clarendon 
Press, for it would supplement the ‘‘ Oxford History ”’ 
just at the point where there is an obvious gap. The essay 
is properly documented, and there is no question of its 
adequacy as a piece of scholarship. R. O. M. 
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THERE is no doubt that the English Singers provide about 
the best musical entertainment now to be heard in London, 
The secret of their success is partly technical and partly 
personal. Their mutual understanding, the skill with which 
they play into each other’s hands, remind one of the P€lissier 
troupe in its palmiest days, whilst their perfect understanding 
of the sixteenth-century rhythmical method enables them to 
reel off the most intricate combinations of Morley and his 
fellows with remarkable dexterity. They put the clock back, 
in fact, rather more than three hundred years, for as one 
hears them sing these old madrigals, one loses all sense of 
their nominal antiquity. Put Ravel and Debussy alongside 
of Morley and Dupont, and it is the former who seem angular 
and old-fashioned. These Frenchmen are good company as a 
rule, but on this Tuesday night they were outwitted. 


Another copyright question was raised at the first concert 
of the London Chamber Concert Society, which took place 
on November 2. The programme was to have included a 
new clarinet quintet by Mr. Herbert Howells. This work 
had been commissioned by a Mr. Street, who would only 
consent to its performance on various conditions, one of which 
was, apparently, that he should be present at the rehearsal 
of the work by the Philharmonic Quartet. The players 
would not agree to this, and accordingly the piece was with- 
drawn. No one suffered, of course, except the composer and 
the people who went to the concert in order to hear the new 
work. We would remind Mr. Howells of the true story of 
the millionaire who died, and claimed the right of entry into 
Heaven on the ground that he had once given half-a-crown 
to a beggar. ‘‘ Give him back his half-crown,” said God, 
when the case had been stated, “‘ and tell him to go to Hell.”’ 
Perhaps Mr. Howells may find guidance in so august a 
precedent. 

On November 4 the Bohemian Quartet joined forces with 
Miss Harriet Cohen in a performance of Arnold Bax’s Piano 
Quintet in G minor, which had only once previously been 
performed, and was new to us. It is an extremely fine piece 
of work; not very skilfully put together (Mr. Bax’s work 
hardly ever is), but containing such a prodigality of new and 
beautiful thought that structural deficiencies are easily for- 
given. The slow movement in particular is probably the 
high-water mark of Mr. Bax’s achievement hitherto. The 
rest of the programme was divided between Miss Cohen and 
Miss Anne Thursfield. The latter sang two historical groups 
of English and French song, beginning with a most diverting 
solo version of ‘‘ Summer [sic] is a-coming [sic] in,’’ with an 
up-to-date piano accompaniment, and a second verse giving 
several interesting items of natural history—for instance, that 
the period of the cuckoo’s greatest vocal activity is in May 
that in the following month the accuracy of his intonation is 
somewhat impaired, and so on. The author remains 
anonymous, so we can only wish him (as the programme so 
happily expressed it) : 

Tout ce que la terre a de soupers qui montent. 
As for Miss Cohen, she lacks not skill, but we think her 
playing needlessly gymnastic. 

On the same evening the first concert of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society took place, and we were thus un- 
fortunately unable to hear more than a fragment of it. We 
hoped to be able to say something of the excerpt from Sir 
Charles Stanford’s new opera ‘“‘ The Travelling Companions,”’ 
which was to have been the first thing played, but owing 
to an unforeseen alteration in the order of the programme, 
we could not hear it. We managed, however, to hear ‘‘ God 
save the King,” of which Mr. oates gave an excellent 
performance. 

Music in a fog is a novel and rather exciting experience. 
The vapours in Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon were 
not exactly dense, but they were palpable enough to impart a 
certain veiled or muffled quality to the sound of the music, 
which seemed to reach the ear from a great distance. 
Moreover, one had the curious illusion of being the only 
listener in the room; it was for this reason, perhaps, that 
César Franck’s great symphony sounded unusually impressive. 
Lamond was the soloist; he played Beethoven’s G major Con- 
certo with admirable severity. Towards the end of the after- 
noon Mr. Frank Bridge took Sir Henry Wood’s place at the 
desk to conduct his own suite for string orchestra. R.O.M, 
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Cambridge 
Gniversity Press 





. . . . ° 
The Origin of Man and of his Superstitions. 
By CARVETH READ, M.A., Lecturer on Comparativ 
Psychology (formerly Grote Professor of Philosophy) 
in University College, London. Demy 8vo. 18s net. 
In the earlier part of this book the author explains his hypothesis 
that the human race has descended from some ape-like stock, and that 
the hunting-pack was the first form of human society. He afterwards 
discusses two questions: (1) Under what mental conditions did the 
change take place from the organisation of the hunting-pack (when 
this weakened) to the settled life of the tribe or group? and (2) Why 
is the human mind everywhere befogged with ideas of Magic and 
Animisin ? 


The Elder Edda and Ancient Scandi- 


navian Drama. py BERTHA Ss. PHILL- 
POTTS, O.B.E., Litt.D., Principal of Westfield College 
(University of London), Demy 8vo. With a frontis- 
piece. 21s net. 

This work suggests a dramatic origin for certain poems in the Eddic 
collection. One chapter deals with the sidelights thrown by the evolution 
of this drama on the origin of Greek tragedy , and the last chapter urges 
~ influence of Teutonic ritual drama in certain branches of medieval 

iterature. 


s s 
Four Plays of Gil Vicente.  Eaitea from the 
editio princeps (1562) with Translation and Notes by 
A. F. G. BELL. Royal 8vo. With facsimiles of the 
title-pages of the first two editions of Vicente’s works. 
20s net. 

Gil Vicente, that sovereign genius, is too popular and indigenous for 
translations and this may account for the fact that he has not been 
presented to English readers. It is hoped, however, that a fairly accurate 
version, with the text in view, may give some idea of his genius. The 
religious, the patriotic-imperial, the satirical and the pastoral sides of 
his drama are represented in the four plays, as well as his lyrical vein. 


Cambridge Plain Texts: French. raitea, 
with short biographical notes on the authors, by H. F. 
STEWART and ARTHUR TILLEY. Five volumes 
now ready. ls 3d net each: 

MUSSET: Carmosine GAUTIER: Ménagerie Intime 


DE 
LAMARTINE: Méditations BOSSUET: Oraison Funébre 
DUMAS : Histoire de mes Betes 


The Household Account Book of Sarah 


Fell of Swarthmoor Hall. euitea py 
NORMAN PENNEY, F.S.A. Royal 8vo. 42s net. 

“For Quakers and for others the old book has an interest from the 
light it throws on George Fox and his friends . . . The book is a record 
of the kind that illumines the light of the day; it is a page of English 
history we shall not turn again.” —The Daily News. 


s 
Early Judaism. py L. ©. BROWNE, MA. 
Fellow of St Augustine’s College, Canterbury. Crown 
8vo. 14s net. 

The main purpose of this book is to inquire into the period when 
prophecy was dying out, and to consider how far the failure of Judaism 
was due to the religious and political principles which gained the upper 
hand at the very foundation of Judaism—t.e., in the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c. It is an historical study, and not directly concerned with 
the present day. But history has its lessons, and this period of Jewish 
history has a lesson, for Jews and Christians alike. 


TheSayings of JesusiromOxyrhynchus, 
Edited, with Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and 
Commentary, by HUGH G. EVELYN WHITE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

‘‘ The author considers each ‘Saying’ in detail, justifies the emendations 
he suggests, and discusses the views of other scholars. The work is done 
with great care and skill. The elaborate introduction prepares the reader 
for the commentary on the amended text, with critical apparatus and 
translation. The book is an excellent example of careful scholarship and 
lucid statement.”—The Times. 


. 4 

Cambridge Essays on Adult Education. 
Edited by R. ST JOHN PARRY, Vice-Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 

“A welcome addition to the literature of a subject of great significance. 

... Dr Parry contributes an admirable introduction, and he has been 

wise in his selection of contributors. They include well-known educa- 
tionists, teachers and students, engaged in University extension tutorial 


classwork, The result is a book which is worthy of the subject.” 
The Manchester Guardian, 


The Cambridge Bulletin. no. xxxvu, 
October, 1920, giving particulars of the recent and 
forthcoming publications of the University Press, will 
be sent post free on application. 








Setter Bane, Zondon, .C.: €C. §. Clay, Manager 
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NEW METHOD OF LEARNING FRENCH 


LATEST ACHIEVEMENT OF 
PELMAN INSTITUTE. 


” O you think that you could pick up a book of four 

D hundred pages, written in a language with which 

you are unacquainted—say Spanish or Italian— 

and containing no English words at all, and read that book 

through without having to refer once to a dictionary ? ” 

“ Of course I couldn’t,” you will reply ; ‘‘ such a thing 
is impossible.” 

Certainly it seems impossible. Yet this is just what the 
new method of learning Foreign languages by correspon- 
dence, introduced by the well-known Pelman Institute, 
now enables you, or anyone else, to do. 


An Original Method, 


The new Pelman method of Language Instruction is 
one of the most remarkable educational achievements of 
the century, and, in the opinion of those who have examined 
and tested it, it is bound to have a profound effect upon 
the normal methods of teaching languages in this and other 
countries. 

The French Course is now ready—courses in other 
languages will follow shortly—and is described in a little 
book entitled “‘ How to learn French,’ ‘which will be sent 
free to any reader, on application to the address given 
below. 

Based on an entirely new principle, the Pelman method 
is simplicity itself, and the very first lesson of the French 
Course will amaze you. There is not a word of English 
in this lesson, yet you can read it with ease, and you could 
do so even if you didn’t possess the slightest previous know- 
ledge of French. It sounds almost incredible, but it is 
perfectly true. 


No Vocabularies or Translation. 


By following this method you can learn French in about 
one-third the time usually required. When you have com- 
pleted the French Course, you will be able to read any 
French book or newspaper, and to speak French more 
fluently than the average student can after learning it for 
years in the ordinary way. And you will attain this pro- 
ficiency without having to spend hours, days, and months 
studying complicated and dreary rulesof grammar, or 
memorizing long vocabularies. There is no translation 
and no dictionary. There are no passages of French to 
be put into English, and no passages of English to be put 
into French. You learn the language in the natural way, 
just as you would if you were staying in France. This, 
of course, makes the study extremely interesting—so 
much so that once you begin it you will go on until you 
have finished the Course. By that time you will have 
acquired a thorough mastery of the language, and will 
be able to read, write, and speak French fluently and 
correctly. 

Guide to Pronunciation, 


Another interesting feature of the Course is the Guide to 
Pronunciation. Hitherto this question of pronunciation 
has been something of a stumbling block in the way of those 
who have been endeavouring to learn French by correspon- 
dence. In the Pelman French Course this difficulty has been 
overcome by a simple and ingenious plan, and with the 
help of this guide you will have no difficulty in acquiring 
a correct accent. Write to-day for a free copy of “ How 
to Learn French” to The Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Department), 94, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C.r. 
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Drama 
THE ALDWYCH WITCHES 


ALDWYCH THEATRE.—"“ Macbeth.” 


HE balance and atmosphere of any production of 

I ““ Macbeth”’ depend largely upon a proper treatment 

of the witch scenes. If they are misconstrued the 
whole play limps and sags; the interest fades, the 
credibility evaporates. Unfortunately, in most modern 
English productions the witches have not been understood 
at all, and it cannot be said that the new American acting- 
version of the play at the Aldwych has done much to set 
matters to rights. It is, we suppose, Gervinus who has 
caused all the trouble. ‘‘ The poet,” he says, “ calls these 
beings witches only derogatorily; they call themselves 
weird sisters ; the Fates bore this denomination, and these 
sisters remind us indeed of the Northern Fates or Valkyries.” 
And again, ‘ They are simply the embodiment of inward 
temptation . . . they are weird sisters only in the sense in 
which men carry their own fates within their own bosoms.”’ 
All this is quite a mistake. Shakespeare’s witches are not 
symbols, nor personifications of Destiny, nor, in spite of 
deluding magic, airy spirits. They stood, to him no 
doubt as to his age, for a reality as palpable and grave as 
mediums are to Spiritualists to-day. 

““ Macbeth ”’ was written in the reign of James I., not 
long after the Gunpowder Plot, as the veiled allusions to 
the Jesuit Garnet’s “equivocations” show. This was 
the reign of the great witch-panic. There was an official 
witch-finder and burnings without stint. As has been 
observed elsewhere, the winking rood of Boxley had been 
destroyed, and the great Welsh idol, ‘“‘ Darvel Gadern,” 
dating from pre-Christian times, made a bonfire by the 
Reformers, and only the witches and the astrologers 
remained to fill the aching void left by the disappearance 
of these ancient superstitions. 

Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though biaded corn be lodg’d and trees blown down. ... 

The audience that first heard these lines believed that 
there were old women among them who could do these 
feats, and if there were in the pit at the opening per- 
formance any of Drake’s old pirates or the survivors of the 
Armada-battles, they exchanged, we may be sure, nods of 
fearful reminiscence when the old crone with her lank 
beard droned out : 

Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master of the “‘ Tiger,” 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 


And like a rat without a tail, 
T’'ll do, I'll do, and I’ll do. 


Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest tost. 

There is nothing of the Valkyries or the Norns in these 
squalid hags who kill swine, squabble over chestnuts with 
the village wives, have grey cats for their familiars, pain- 
fully brew their magic from ‘‘eye of newt and toe of 
frog’’ in a rusty pot, dare not command the very 
apparitions they raise, and cower humbly before their 
goddess Hecate. To represent them as grey and ghostly 
shadows like the Spinning-Wheel Fates of Norse legend, 
just because they have a little magic which looks impressive 
amid the wild chiaroscuro of the blasted heath, is to make 
the “antics” of the cauldron scene impertinent, and “‘cut”’ 
after “cut” inevitable. The dance goes and half the 
grotesque incantations; and by inexorable logic Hecate, 
whose réle the beldames have usurped, goes too, and 
already all the supernatural side of the play is undermined. 
Worse still, we lose the real romantic effect at the heath 
and the cave, which is not the confronting of the con- 
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queror by supernatural powers of temptation, but the 
bitter grotesqueness of the Captain and later the Monarch 
in his stately panoply lending ear to these ragged, toothless 
gipsy-women. Hugo would surely have seen that picture, 
though Gervinus in the very heydey of Romanticism 
could not. It is no use to try to imagine the kind of 
witch that might impress us to-day; we must be shown 
the kind of witch that really impressed the subjects of 
King James. Then we shall get reality, not an anemic 
fancy. The witches at the Aldwych—it is the producer’s 
responsibility, not theirs—are no manner of help to us, 
A forced shrillness and discordance of tone serve merely to 
spoil the poetry. Only real old women, not fantastic 
wraiths, can give the chuckling ghastliness of the “ pilot’s 
thumb ”’ episode. 

But if the witches belong to Shakespeare’s age, Macbeth 
belongs entirely to our own. He is a singularly interesting 
case of psycho-neurosis. Most readers of the play, and 
we think most actors who attempt the part, find his 
character difficult to grasp. The first thing to grasp is 
that he has no character. Physically a superb organism, 
he is mentally and morally a mere battleground of con- 
flicting solicitations. ‘‘ Why do I yield to this suggestion ? ”’ 
he cries on his very first appearance ; but to what suggestion 
does he not falla prey ? The lure of a crown, the mystery 
of the witches’ prophecy, the sight of blood on his hands, 
the auguries delivered by “‘ maggot pies and choughs and 
rooks,” all hypnotize the soul of this unstable Gael, and 
the welling-up of suggestions from his own subconscious 
self rocks him as tyrannously as the ocean does a sailing- 
boat. What a visualizer he is! He sees in his thoughts 
‘pity like a naked new-born babe,” and after long brooding 
the dagger with which he is to smite Duncan floats before, 
no longer behind, his eyes. Following the regular course 
of hallucination, hearing surrenders after sight as the 
strain increases. I heard a voice cry, ‘‘ Sleep no more!” 
At last, before the solidity of Banyuo’s ghost he stands 
helpless. ‘‘ Prithee, see there! behold! look! lo!” 
he cries to the startled banqueters. Objective and 
subjective are no longer distinguishable for him at all. 
From that moment he is whirled on his course, the 
unresisting victim of every image and impulse. ‘‘ Then 
live Macduff .. . but yet I’ll make assurance double sure 
. . . thou shalt not live.” ‘Come, put mine armour on 
... Pull it off,I say.” His last cry to Macduff before the 
great berserk wave catches him to bear him to his death, 
as it did once before to bear him to the glory of 
“ Bellona’s bridegroom,” is the double cry of “I'll not 
fight thee,” provoked by the image of that bloody ripping 
of the unborn child, and “I will not yield,’’ provoked by 
the image of the captive tyrant “ painted upon a pole.” 
Contrast with him his wife—cool, resolute, mistress of her 
destiny. She calls in a practical frame of mind amid the 
gloom of her Scottish castle upon the “‘spirits’’ and 
“murdering ministers’ with whom, she has been taught 
to believe, the air is thick, as upon potent allies, but does 
she perceive their coming? We doubt it. “Tis the 
eye of childhood fears a painted devil,” and this iron-willed 
woman sees no ghosts. She knows better than to “ use 
those thoughts which should indeed have died with them 
they thinkon.” But “repressions,” as Freud and the others 
have. warned us, take their revenges. Once there is 
a warning when she swoons, abruptly, after the murder 
of Duncan. Then comes the first uprush and outbreak 
of the repressed ‘‘ complex,’ the somnambulism. Then 
comes the second and it kills her, by what form of epilepsy 
or fit we are not told. But is not all this activity of the 
buried memory excellent up-to-date psychology ? 

Such in themselves, we think, are Macbeth and his 
Lady. How do they appear to us at the Aldwych? 
Mr. James Hackett is something that the younger among 
us have scarcely seen before, a tragedian of the old school. 
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Oxford Anibersitp 
Press 


‘*The most scrupulous publishing house in the world.” —Athenaum. 





THE YORKSHIRE WOOLLEN AND WORSTED 
INDUSTRIES. 


From the Earliest Times up to the Industrial Revolution. By HERBERT 
HEATON, With 5 Maps and Diagrams. 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION OF JOHN 
EVELYN, 1620-1641. 


With a Commentary by H. MAYNARD SMITH. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The above are Volumes X. and XI. of the Oxford Historical and Literary 
Studies. Issued under the direction of C. H. FirtH and WALTER RALEIGH. 


A DAY BOOK OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 
yma Mrs. HENRY HEAD. Pott 8vo, paper cover, 3s. net; cloth 


THE PORTRAIT OF A SCHOLAR, AND OTHER 

ESSAYS WRITTEN IN MACEDONIA, 1916-18. By R.W. CHAPMAN. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ There is enough good stuff here to confound a host of 
cynics ... but it is not so much the scholarship we admire jas the modesty 
which seeks to hide it.... It would be hard to say which of these essays 
are the more valuable, for they are all of rare merit.” 


A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF REFORM. 
By PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Now printed for the first time. With 
an Introduction and Appendix by T. W. Rotieston, and a facsimile of 
a drawing by the poet and of a page of his MS. 4to, 7s, 6d. net. 


SAMUEL HARTLIB. 
A Sketch of his Life and his Relations to J. A. Comenius. By G. H. 
TURNBULL. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 5s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


Presidential Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the British 
Academy, July 21, 1920. By Sir F. G. KENYON. 8vo, paper cover, 
1s, 6d. net. (British Academy], 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ART OF POETRY. 

Translated by INGRAM BYWATER. With an Introduction by GiLBERT 
Murray. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Delegates have prepared a plain reprint of Bywater’s translation of 
Aristotle’s Poetics, in a form attractive to the Greekless reader. Professor 
Gilbert Murray (his successor as Regius Professor) has written a brief 
Preface, in which he explains how far the Poetics may profitably be studied 
without Greek, and supplies some guidance to its interpretation. 


SPANISH PROSE AND POETRY, OLD AND NEW. 


With Translated Specimens. By IDA FARNELL. 8bvo, i@s. 6d. net, 


NORWEGIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
English Accounts and Views, especially in the 1$th Century. By C. B 
BURCHARDT, Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE JEWS IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE UNDER 
THE FATiMID CALIPHS. 


A contribution to their political and communal history based chiefly on 
ay material hitherto unpublished. By JACOB MANN. 8vo. 
$s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF HINDI LITERATURE. 


By F. E. KEAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
(The ‘* Heritage of India’’ Series.) 


BRITISH BEGINNINGS IN WESTERN INDIA, 
1579-1657. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF THE BRITISH FACTORY AT SURAT. 
By H.G. RAWLINSON. With 10 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TEE NIGHANTU AND THE NIRUKTA. 


The oldest Indian Treatise on Etymology, Philology, and Semantics. 

Critically Edited from the original MSS., and Translated for the first time 

into English, with Introduction, Exegetical and Critical Notes, Three 

eg and Eight Appendices. By LAKSHMAN SARUP. Introduction, 
oO, 6s, net, 





THE PERIODICAL. 


Justissued, Vol. VII.,No.cvii. Post free on application. 
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MR, BRAILSFORD’S BRILLIANT COMMENTARY 
ON THE EUROPEAN FAMINE AND DISTRESS. 


AFTER THE PEAGE 


~b orp 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD 4/6 net 
FIRST REVIEW. 
The Times.— Mr. Brailsford handles his material with real skill and 
writes with obvious and telling sincerity.” 





MR. MASTERMAN’S NEW BOOK, 


THE NEW LIBERALISM 
By the Rt. Hon. C, F.G. MASTERMAN 7/6 net 


The Westmti:ur Gasette.—'' Wel! and even brilliautly written.” 





MR. COLE’S NEW BOOKS. 


GUILD SOCIALISM RE-STATED 

By G. D. H. COLE, M.A. 6/- net 
In this book Mr. Cole attempts to re-state the fundamental principles 

and the practical principles of the Guild Socialists in the light of recent 

developments. The book does not claim to be definitive ; but it will cer- 

tainly provoke discussion. 





A WORK OF NATIONAL INTEREST. 


THE GREAT RE-BUILDING 

By H. DENSTON FUNNELL, F.S.I. 

With a Foreword by Brig.-General Lord Mortagu of 

Beaulieu, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. 15/- net 
This book treats with remarkable freshness the present-day national 

and international problems. It presents a logical and well-thought-out 

scheme of reorganisation which should go a long way towards solving the 

problem of industrial unrest and stabilising our institutions on new and 

original lines. 








THE BiG FOURTEEN. 
SOME CONTEMPORARY NOVELISTS (Women) 
By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 7/6 net 


This book is concerned with Youth; it deals, not with the “ big guns” 
booming, but with a few free spirits, alert and vital, offering their visicn 
of a new world, 





AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “THE TRUTH ABOUT WOMAN,” 

SEX EDUCATION AND NATIONAL HEALTH. 

By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. 

With a Preface by S. P. B. Mais. 


The Times.—‘ This useful volume.” ; : 
Athenaum,.—‘ The wisest book that has yet appeared on this topic.” 
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FIVE EDITIONS IN TH: FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
THE MARCH TOWARDS SOCIALISM 
By E. MILHAUD. 8/6 net 


This is a translation by Mr. H. J, Stenning of an important bock upen 
Public Enterprise and Collectivism, A most readable and convincing 
volume, fuli of interest to the general reader, and of special value to the 
Social student, 








TWO SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


The Widow’s Cruse 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 7/6 net. 


The Invisible Sun 


By BERTRAM MUNN. 7/6 net. 





19, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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To judge from what we read of them, such were Barry 
Sullivan and Phelps. You have the splendid, tall, 
symmetrical frame, the statuesque poses, the perfectly- 
formed and flowing gestures, the voice like a cathedral 
organ, sinking at times to a whisper that carries without 
straining to the last row of the gallery. Having this, you 
have what such trifling jars as ‘‘ Thane of Cawder,” “I'll 
he-urr no more,” cannot spoil, the enjoyment of listening to 
Shakespeare’sown music, or at least something recognizably 
like it. The rendering of the great passage, ‘“‘ Now o’er the 
one half world nature seems dead, but wicked dreams abuse 
the curtained sleep,” or ‘‘ Duncanis in his grave ; after life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well,’’ could be improved, but is to 
our starved senses exquisite. But beyond these plastic 
and vocal gifts? Mr. Hackett’s Macbeth seems to us 
less the wild-eyed Celtic visionary than a fine and dignified 
type of the old Southern gentleman, unhappily gone off 
the rails. It is as though we saw (with horror!) Robert 
E. Lee disgracing his uniform by ambition and murder. 
Indeed, Mr. Hackett’s whimsical, grandfatherly bullying 
of the “ cream-faced loon’”’ powerfully suggested ‘‘ Marse 
Robert ”’ scolding some blundering old negro on his estate. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, returning to Lady Macbeth after 
the lapse of a good many years, has lost that touch of a 
barbaric Circe which we remember so well in the scene of 
Forbes Robertson’s fine, poetic production in which she 
issued from the dark portal of the castle amid the torches 
to greet Duncan, but, unless memory does her past an 
injustice, she has enormously improved the sleepwalking. 
Her harsh, abrupt changes of tone and measure add so 
immensely to the horror of it that we wonder so many 
other actresses have been content with mesmeric monotony. 
This scene is a piece of high, imaginative acting, to which 
nothing like justice has been done by her critics. 

There is little that is remarkable in the supporting 
company. Mr. Leslie Faber is an excellent Macduff, 
though he does not bring off the scene of the alarm in the 
castle courtyard after the murder with the raging force 
of the late Robert Taber; and Messrs. Norfolk and Keen 
as Malcolm and Donaldbain played the ending to the 
same scene with a gripping intensity. This episode was 
a happy restoration, and so was the Bleeding Sergeant and 
Young Siward. But why no Hecate? Why the mangling 
of the scene between Malcolm and Macduff in Northumber- 
land? Why the omission of the “ primrose way” in 
the Porter’s soliloquy ? Why the disappearance of the 
whole end of the play after Macbeth’s fall? What we 
gained on the roundabouts we lost on the swings. There 
were some pretty scenic effects, particularly the frieze-like 
impression of the banqueting-hall and the purple lights 
of the landscape seen from the terrace of the English 
North-Country castle, but the blasted heath for some 
strange reason resembled the interior of a salt mine, and 
generally there was in the settings an absence of the 
mystery which the play demands. When all is said the 
production is thoroughly artistic in aim, and, partly in 
order that a distinguished guest may be fittingly welcomed, 
partly in order that a serious attempt to play Shakespeare 
for his own sake, not an actor-manager’s, may be met 
as it deserves, we hope the enterprise will be widely 
supported. D. L. M. 

TuE latest addition to the well-known series of reference 
books published by Messrs. A. & C. Black is ‘‘ Athena: a 
Year-Book of the Learned World,” edited by C. A. Ealand 
(15s. net). This volume contains detailed particulars of the 
various universities and learned societies in the English- 
speaking world, together with a full index of the names of 
officers. It is a rather sobering thought that there are so 
many professors in the world ; but doubtless it is all te the 
good. The volume is well arranged ; but since the work is 
not designed for purely English readers, we think it would 
have been better to substitute an alphabetical order in the case 
of the Oxford colleges and the London societies, 
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Correspondence 


PUBLISHERS AND FIRST NOVELS 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—I am glad to have extracted from the ‘‘ Writer of 
Literary Gossip ’’ the figures of his calculation (see Tue 
ATHEN#UM for October 29, page 595) of the profits 
on 1,000 copies of a 1914 first novel. Apart from the fact 
that he forgets the principle of the ‘‘ bookseller’s dozen ’’ or 
‘13 as 12,’’ his sum is correct. But may I suggest to him 
that there is an exciting point at which the publisher’s 
profit-or-loss sways in the balance ? Assume, on his figures, 
that 910 copies have sold: royalties on 910 as 840 copies 
are {25 4s., making the debit total £146 4s.; on the credit 
side, the sales of 910 as 840 at 4s. 6d. less 25 per cent. are 
£141 15s. Result: publisher’s loss. Then assume that 40 
copies more are sold: royalties on 950 as 877 become 
£26 6s. 3d., and debit total £147 6s. 3d.; credit side, 950 
as 877, at the same rate as before, £147 19s. 10d. Result: 
publisher’s profit, though not quite Mr. Murray’s £1. 

I also suggest to him that 50 free copies are too few. Six 
to the author (more, sometimes) ; five (in 1914, now six) 
“statutory ’’’ copies to the Copyright Libraries; does he 
think 38 or 40 copies sufficient for review purposes ? 

Again, the ‘‘ Writer of Literary Gossip ’’ has assumed that 
all the copies sold bring in an average of 3s. 4$d. each, which 
would have been pleasant but abnormal in 1914. I should 
prefer to let a sleeping dog lie, but I am roused to confess 
that I have had experience of both sides, and in 1909 had a 
novel published by a well-known publisher. A summary of 
my royalty accounts therefor, extending over five or six 
years, is before me. My publisher printed 1,000, gave away 
78, sold 332 as 307 in Great Britain (i.e., at an average of 
8s. 44d.), 47 to the Colonies at about 2s., 250 quires to some 
mad enthusiast at 1s. 5d., and remaindered 290 copies at 6d. 
apiece. That, I reckon, brought him in (subject to unknown 
discounts) between £81 and /82, slightly more than half 
your ‘‘ Writer’s ’’ estimate of returns. He paid me royalties 
amounting to £13 13s., which sufficed to cover the cost of 
typing (£7 13s.) and to pay for the copies of the book I bought. 

I hope your ‘‘ Writer of Literary Gossip”’ will now draw 
in his horns. I have plenty more figures for him, though the 
first novel that sells just a thousand is scarce ; either it sells 
500 to 700 or so, or else, having cleared the first 1,000, goes a 
good deal further. 

Yours faithfully, 


November 3, 1920. F. SIDGWICK. 


[We cannot see that much more light is thrown on the 
question when Mr. Sidgwick points out that some novels in 
1914 did not sell 1,000 copies. The 1,000 copies were an 
average figure chosen by Mr. Murray. We are grateful to 
Mr. Sidgwick for supplying details that were lacking. If in 
our effort to obtain them we have represented the publisher’s 
lot as too easy, we apologize. Publishing is a speculative 
business, the more speculative, alas ! as the publisher’s standard 
is higher. Authorship is in exactly the same case. We 
cannot see that the publisher has any greater right to financial 
security than the author. It is beside the point to assert 
that the author stands to gain something from his novel if 
accepted, while the publisher stands a risk of losing a good 
deal. An author puts six months’ hard work into his book. 
Does the publisher put six months’ hard work into publishing 
it ?—The Writer of Literary Gossip.) 


INTELLECTUAL RECONCILIATION WITH GERMANY 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Sir,—I am only a non-resident Master of Arts of my 
University, and to my sorrow I was never a combatant, and 
on both of these grounds you may consider that my opinion upon 
the question of reconciliation and friendship with the German 
professors is valueless. Yet Iam a member of my Univers ty, 
and I claim an equal right to express my views with ithe 
gentlemen who have signed the recent appeal for reconciliation. 
The question appears to be simply one of right and wrong. 

It will, I think, hardly be denied that the German professors 
had for many years educated their country for world dominion, 
or that during the war they excused or applauded every 
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HEINEMANN’S LIST 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 











In Chancery — 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 9/- 


“ Once more Mr. Galsworthy shows his quiet mastery . . . once more he lights 
up his sober fabric with the golden thread of beauty.”—The Times. 











Awakening 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Illustrated with a coloured frontispiece, two-colour drawings, 
and drawings in black-and-white by R. H. SAUTER. 
Crown 4to. Boards. 7s. 6d. net. 

A chapter in the life of little Jon Forsyte, a younger member of the family 
immortalised in THE MAN OF PROPERTY and IN CHANCERY. A story 
that will probably take a place among the very greatest studies of child-life in 
literature. 








SIR PHILIP GIBBS’ NEW BOOK. 


Back to Life 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 9/- 








“ A challenging book . . . it asks the questions all are asking . . . the War 
Novel for which we have been waiting.’”’-— Daily Chronicle. 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL 


Orphan Dinah 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 9s. 


In this new tale of Dartmoor, readers will find all those 
charms of humour and vivid characterisation which have 
placed the author in the front rank of living writers. 








MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW POEM. 


Right Royal 


Also a large Paper Edition limited to 500 copies on English 
hand-made paper, numbered and signed. 25/- net. 





PICTURES BY BOSSCHERE. 


e e 
The City Curious 
A Story tor Children. Told by TENNYSON JESSE. Richly 
illustrated in colour and black-and-white by JEAN DE 
BOSSCHERE. Crown 4to. 10/6 net. 


Gulliver’s Travels 
In Lilliput and Brobdingnag. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by JEAN DE 
BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to. 12/6 net, 





This Year’s Rackham. 


The Sleeping Beauty 


; Retold by C. S. EVANS. 
Richly illustrated in Colour and Silhouette by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Crown 4to. Picture Boards. 7/6 net. 
Also a large Paper Edition limited to 500 copies on English 
hand-made paper numbered and signed by the Artist. 
. £2 2s. net. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN. 

















Messrs. BELL 


ANNOUNCE NEW BOOKS. 





By Maurice Hewlett 


IN A GREEN SHADE. A Country Commentary. 
6s. net. 
‘‘He need offer no apology for his whimsical chapters. They are 
delightful in themselves and characteristic of him . . . ‘ Ina Green Shade’ 
offers us some hours of charming and various conversation with a mind of 
great originality, which literature and nature have combined to adorn.” — 
Mr. Epmunp Gosss in the Sunday Times. 


By James Elroy Flecker 
COLLECTED PROSE. This volume contains all of 
Mr. Flecker’s prose which he reprinted, or 
probably would have reprinted, except his novel 
“‘ The King of Alsander.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 


By Robert C. Witt 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 
A new edition of what has now become a standard work; with a new 
chapter on How to Hang Pictures, a subject which is but little underst ¢«« 


By Robert Lynd 


THE PASSION OF LABOUR. The essays in this 
volume deal with many subjects of current interest, 
including Prohibition, Profiteering, ‘‘ The ‘ Nouveau 
Riche,’ ”’ Irish Republicanism, ‘“‘ The Importance of 
Working Like a Nigger,” ‘‘ The Threatened Gentle- 
man,” &c. 6s, net, 


By Vachel Lindsay 


THE DANIEL JAZZ and other Poems, by the author 

of ‘‘ General Booth enters into Heaven.” 4s. 6d, net. 

“He is America’s most poetical poet, for in his verse there thrills that 

intense consciousness of life and that feeling for Humanity as well as Nature 
which made Walt Whitman great.”"—Daily Mail. 


By a New Poet 


POEMS. By EDWARD L. DAVISON. 3s. 6d, net. 


Beer’s History of British 
Socialism 


Vo.ume_ II.—(Chartism—1920.) Now ready. 

15s, net. 
VotuME I.—Previously published. (To the birth of 
Chartism.) With an Introduction by R. H. Tawney, 
B.A. 12s. 6d, net. 


The States of South 
America 


A Complete Geographical, Descriptive, Economic and 
Commercial Survey. By CHARLES DOMVILLE- 
FIFE, Author of ‘‘ The States of Central America,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations and two maps. 
15s, net, 


The most wonderful book of its kind in the World. An Encyclopedia in a 
Single Volume. 


Websters’ New 
International Dictionary 


With a comprehensive Addendum of New Words 
and Phrases and a New Biographical Dictionary. 
2700 Pages. 442,000 Entries. 6000 Illustrations. 
Ina variety of bindings in one and two volumes. 
Write for Illustrated Prospectus with Specimen Pages and opinions of Eminent 
men in all departments of learning. 





Messrs. Bell’s Announcement List will be sent free on 
application to 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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crime against God and man which was committed by the 
soldiers in the hope of terrorizing humanity. I do not know 
whether any of the professors have expressed contrition. 
If they have done so, their change of mind may, not uncharit- 
ably, be assumed to be of the fleeting and transitory nature 
which was attributed to the repentance of the devil when 
he was sick. The professors claimed to be enlightened men, 
and their crime was therefore greater than that of the soldiers, 
who obeyed orders, for they sinned against the light. 

It is now suggested that we should hold out the hand of 
friendship to these men for the advancement of civilization 
and culture. 

It may be an open question whether it is more excusable 
to enter into relations with criminals for the furtherance of 
the arts and sciences than it would be for the acquisition 
of money, but, even if this were granted, what sort of culture 
can be expected from men with such a record? Their 
civilization can be judged by its fruits. Much civilization and 
culture doubtless perished at the brook of Kishon on a memor- 
able occasion, but I have never heard it suggested that the 
world was not the cleaner for the loss. 

I am thankful that no member of my college has, so far 
as I know, joined in the appeal for reconciliation. 

I am, Sir, Yonr obedient Servant, M.A., Oxon. 

[Reconciliation does not imply that we should forget the 
past, or forget that the German professors erred grievously 
as a body during the war. Nor is the fact that many of them 
—over half the signatories of the notorious document—have 
expressed regret of vast importance. Reconciliation is the 
duty of those who look to the future. It is an integral part 
of the ethics of Christianity, and of civilization.—Eb.] 


DICKENS AND CHANCERY LANE 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZEUM. 


S1r,—I am pleased to learn that my short notes under the 
above heading, which appeared in your issue of the 15th ult., 
have been received with some interest, and I am obliged to 
Mr. William Bolt for his further information. I did mention 
that I was born in the neighbourhood ; to be precise, it was 
in the “‘ quiet and sedate thoroughfare’ of Cook’s Court 
(proper) that this event happened; but my memory is blank 
as to the fig trees which he mentions. His reference to 
Lord Byron having lodged in Took’s Court in order to acquire 
or improve his knowledge of the French language is also of 
interest to myself. 

-“As to Mr. E. G. Clayton’s letter, my authority for the 
statement that Nos. 13, 14 and 15, Took’s Court were of 
mid-eighteenth-century design is the fact that in No. 14, 
which is our lock-up warehouse, there is in the basement a 
leaden cistern with the date 1746 thereon, which, in the 
absence of further evidence, would perhaps determine the 
period. Both Inigo Jones and John Webb were anterior to 
this date by about a century, but the architect of the Took’s 
Court houses may possibly have been inspired by the work 
of these two men. No. 11, which is on that side facing north, 
and probably by the same architect, is certainly of a more 
ornamental or decorated character, and more like those 
houses, now pulled down, that stood in Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to which Mr. Clayton refers. I feel 
sure from the internal design of these different houses that 
they could not at any time have formed part of a large mansion. 
Unfortunately the intervening and corner house, No. 12, is 
an ugly structure of a more recent date, and entirely spoils 
the group. This last house was at one period, about 1840, 
occupied by what is now known as the Swedenborg Society. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Cuas. T. JACOBI. 


A SUPERIOR PERSON COME TO JUDGMENT 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


Si1r,—‘ The Diary of a Journalist’’ has been reviewed in 
practically every leading paper in town and country. Durrant 
sent me over a hundred cuttings. A minimum of a column 
has been assigned to each article, and (with one exception) there 
has been no variation of the unusually high note of praise. In 
such case you may justly think I need not take the trouble to 
write a letter about the exception. That was my first 
impression. On second thoughts, remembering the many 
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kindnesses I have received from THE ATHEN2ZUM in past 
times, when encouragement from so high a quarter was most 
valuable, I rescued the cutting from the waste-paper basket 
and, in the interests of an old friend, trouble you with this 
note. 

The anonymous writer has a precious page allotted to him 
to review three books: Mrs. Hole’s ‘‘ Memories of William 
Hole,” Miss Macnaughtan’s ‘“‘My Canadian Memories,” and 
‘“‘The Diary of a Journalist.” He turned over the pages, 
and behold! they are all very bad. I enjoy the eminence 
shovelled up for the most hopeless sinner. Fortunately I am 
the best able to stand on it with indifference. It is rather 
hard on the other two, who are women and more sensitive. 
I do not know Mrs. Hole’s work; but the value of Miss 
Macnaughtan’s has been generously acknowledged in a 
number of reviews. 

What I ask you to do is carefully to read over this feebly- 
forcible page (ATHENZuM, October 22, p. 551), with special 
attention to the passages marked, and say whether it is the 
kind of thing readers of THE ATHEN#UM expect, or are 
accustomed to receive. For my own part I do not recognize 
it as criticism. It is bile. 

I don’t suppose you will print this letter, but I trust you 
will consider its argument. 

Yours faithfully, 


Whitethorn, Hythe. Henry Lucy. 


(We are pleased both to print Sir Henry Lucy’s letter and 
to consider its argument. The argument is that because his 
book has been “ well’’ and copiously reviewed in other 
journals, THE ATHEN#2UM in criticizing it displays “ bile.” 
The argument is unsound. The simple explanation is that 
THE ATHEN#UM estimates the worth of the eminent people 
about whom Sir Henry has written rather differently from 
other journals. Political journals naturally attach much 
importance to politicians ; THE ATHEN#vUM, being a literary 
journal, judges them by other standards. It considers that 
politicians as a class are no more interesting than any other 
genus of the human species.—ED.] 


‘‘MEMORIES OF WILLIAM HOLE” 


To the Editor of THE ATHENZEUM. 


DEAR S1r,—I shall be obliged if this letter may be pub- 
lished in an early issue of THE ATHEN2UM. 

Criticism necessarily involves adverse as well as favourable 
opinion; but there are statements in your literary critic’s 
review (October 22) of my book, ‘“‘ Memories of William 
Hole,” which are inaccurate, and against which I must protest. 

He speaks of Mr. Hole’s “‘ little vanities.’’ The book says: 
‘“ He was a man of profound humility ; he thought little of 
what he did, less than nothing of what he was.” 

He characterizes the Edinburgh group of friends, including 
Robert Louis Stevenson, R. A. M. Stevenson, W. E. Henley, 
and Fleeming Jenkin, as “ bourgeois.”” Where, in the name 
of literature, art or science, shall we find men more justly 
distinguished ? To each and all of them—the exile of Samoa, 
W. E. Henley and the rest—the world was ‘ well lost”’ if, 
after long years of effort and struggle, they, in any sense, 
achieved what they set themselves to do. 

Your critic speaks of the “ politics ’”’ of this little group as 
“oh so stupid! ’’ Whereas there is no mention of politics 
in the book from beginning to end. 

The only conclusion seems to be that, as there were several 
‘Books about People” under review, the writer has lost 
himself among them and confused their contents. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

Edinburgh, November 7, 1920. L. D. Hote. 


[Our Reviewer writes: ‘‘ Mrs. Hole has misunderstood 
the spirit, and consequently the letter, of my remarks. The 
‘little vanities’ to which I refer have nothing to do with 
conceit; they are the sort of thing we all display—call it 
pleasure at receiving recognition. ‘ Bourgeois’ is, after all, 
a matter of definition. The ‘ politics’ occur when the war 
occurs. I mean merely that Mr. Hole, like all of us at that 
time, held views about the motives of our politicians and the 
character of the war that we now know to be stupid. But 
that, again, is not to Mr. Hole’s discredit.’’] 
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——ELKIN MATHEWS NEW BOOKS—— 


PROSE VOLUMES 





TODHUNTER (THE LATE DR. JOHN), ESSAYS. 
With a Foreword by STANDISH O’GRapDyY. 8s. 6d. net. 


SYMONS (ARTHUR), CHARLES BAUDELAIRE, 
A STUDY. With full Bibliography, Portraits and 
Facsimiles. 15s. net. 

*,*Also an edition de luxe, for price apply to the Booksellers. 


WILDE (OSCAR), FRAGMENTS AND MEMORIES 
(mainly relating to his tour in America). By MARTIN 
Brirnpaum. A limited edition, printed at the Chiswick 
Press. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


*,*An edition de luxe, 50 copies, price on application. 


VAUGHAN (CANON), THE MUSIC OF WILD 
FLOWERS. 8s. 6d. net. 


“Will be found a delightful companion on country walks by those of like 
mind and tastes.”—Scotsman. ‘‘We hope the author will plant many more 
of his charming papers in the desert of politics and sociology.”’—Athenzum. 
“When we get a botanist like Canon Vaughan and one who can write so 
charmingly, we can read and smoke and be thankful.”—Fishing Gazette. 


MOORMAN (THE LATE PROFESSOR), TALES 


OF THE RIDINGS. With Memoir and a Portrait. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net.; wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 


—— MORE TALES OF THE RIDINGS. Cloth, 
3s. 6d. net.; wrappers, 2s. 6d. net. 


-_——— SONGS OF THE RIDINGS (3rd Thousand) 
———— PLAYS OF THE RIDINGS (2nd Thousand) 


Uniform with above and same price. 

“We would gladly say Macte/ to the begetter of a new era of Yorkshire 
dialect literature; but that shepherd’s voice is now silent, and the Craven 
dales will know his warm smile and his swift journeys on the pedalled wheel 
no more. To hundreds of Yorkshiremen his death was a personal loss, and 
many will regret that the scholar who found his most appreciated work in the 
production of dialect literature has drawn his last bow. If there be knowledge 
of mundane thirgs in the great bevond, it will be some joy amidst fragrant 








’ = memories tc know that the shaft was truly feathered ard hes 
l its mark,”’"—Times. 


CANNING (R. GORDON), FLASHLIGHTS FROM 
AFAR. 5s. net. 
CASSON (STANLEY), HELLENIC STUDIES. With 
Illustrations. 6s. net. 
JONES (DAVID B.), AMETHYSTS: SOCIAL AND 
ETHICAL ESSAYS. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Works of LORD DUNSANY and JOHN MASE- 


FIELD may now be had in half Congo Morocco. Prices 
on application. 


NEW POETRY 


ADDLESHAW (PERCY), LAST VERSES. 2s. 6d. net. 
BINYON (LAURENCE), THE SECRET: SIXTY POEMS. 


6s. net. 


BARTLEET (M.), MINIATURES IN FRENCH FRAMES. 
Cloth, 3s. net.; wrappers, 2s. net. 


BARTLETT (VERNON), SONGS OF THE WINDS AND 
SHAS. 3s. 6d. net. 


BROMLEY (L. C.), THE PICTURE AND OTHER POEMS. 


5s. net. . 
CUNARD (NANCY),OUTLAWS. Ss.net. [Ready Jan. 1921 
McEWEN (J. F. H.), POEMS. 3s. 6d. net. 

McKENZIE (DAN), PRIDE O’ RAPLOCH. 3s. 6d. net. 
MONRO (E. STUART), GEMS OF THE POOR. Cloth, 











3s. net.; wrappers, 2s. net. 
MORCAN (EVAN), A SEQUENCE OF SEVEN SONNETS. 
2s. 6d. net. 
PALMER (H. E.), TWO FOEMEN. 2s. 6d. net. 
PHILLPOTTS (EDEN), AS THE WIND BLOWS. Ss. net. 


POUND (EZRA), UMBRA. 8s. net. 
Also an edition de luxe, for price apply to the Booksellers. 
SMITH (C. FOX), SHIPS AND FOLKS. 6s. net. 
WEAVING (WILLOUGHBY), ALGAZEL: A TRAGEDY. 
5s. net. 


“‘A great tragedy . .. 
Dublin Herald. 


WESTROPPE (JOHN), POEMS 3s. 6d. net. 
WHITEY (CHARLES), THE RISING TIDE. 5s. net. 


it should rank high in this class of drama.”— 








u——--- LONDON: CORK STREET, W.1——— 
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NEW BOOKS ‘TO BE ISSUED BY 
Mr. LEE WARNER PUBLISHER 
TO THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lrp. 


Travels in Arabia Deserta. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. 

A new edition (entirely unabridged) containing all the 
plans and illustrations as in the original edition of 1888. 
With a new preface by the author, and a foreword by 
Col. T. E. Lawrence, Chief Liaison Officer between Lord 
Allenby and the Emir Feisal. Two vols., cloth gilt, 
£9 9s. net. Postage, 1s. 6d. (November. 


The Roadmender. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 

Riccardi Press Edition, limited to 1,000 copies on hand- 
made paper, Michalet grey boards, cloth back, gold lettering, 
silk headband and register, 25s. net. Whole natural grain 
parchment, gold lettering, {2 2s. net. Also 15 copies (12 
only for sale) printed on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott 
vellum, gold lettering, silk ties, £18 18s. net. 

Postage, 10d. [November 11. 


Le Morte Darthur. 


By SIR THOMAS MALORY, KNT. 

With 36 Illustrations in Colour after the water-colour 
drawings by W. Russell Flint, R.W.S. In two volumes, 
cloth, with binding design ex libris Anne de Bretagne, 
£2 2s. net. Whole natural grain parchment, £4 4s. net. 

Postage, 1s. 6d. [November 1}. 
§ The Riccardi Press Edition of this Book is out of Print. 


A Garden of Herbs. 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE. 

A practical treatise on the making of an old English 
herb garden, with numerous recipes from contemporary 
authorities, and illustrations in black-and-white. Demy 
8vo., cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. Postage, 10d. [Ready. 


4 HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS SERIES 


Each volume fully illustrated, with coloured frontispiece 
and numerous plates, line drawings, and also with maps. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 17s. 6d. net each volume, except where 
otherwise stated. Postage, 10d. 

South American Archeology ; Mexican Archeology, 21s ; 
Central American and West Indian Archeology. Each 
by T. A. Joyce, M.A., Assistant in Department of Ethno- 
graphy, British Museum. Antiquities of India. By 
Lionel D. Barnett, M.A. Mesopotamian Archeology. 
By P. S. P. Handcock, M.A. 

Full particulars of all the above books are given in the 
List, which will be sent post free on request. 

THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS 

AND CALENDARS. 
§] Post Early for the Foreign Mails. 

The Old Master Series, The Grafton and Water-Colour 
Series, etc., etc. Special Series are included for the 


Children. Full particulars are given in the List, which 
will be sent post free on request. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LIMITED 


7, GRAFTON ST., LONDON, W.1; LIVERPOOL: 63, BOLD ST. 
U.S.A.: 755, BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
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Foreign Literature 
A TRAGIC NOVEL 


LACHAIRETLESANG. Par Frangois Mauriac. (Paris, Emile-Paul. 


Sie name of M. Francois Mauriac was unknown to 
us until we saw it on the cover of this, which 
appears to be his third, novel, ‘‘ La Chair et le 
Sang.” We shall, however, remember it in future, for 
“La Chair et le Sang”’ is an exceptionally fine book— 
original, convincing, written with a quite unusual power 
and restraint. It is rare indeed to find work at once 
so subtle and so vividly alive: M. Mauriac has humour 
and he has style: he is already in full possession of his 
talent : some of these chapters reveal the hand of a master. 

The story opens on a July afternoon, when the young 
peasant Claude Favereau, having finally decided that 
he has no vocation for the Church, returns to his father’s 
house after an absence of several years. The chateau 
of Lur, with its surrounding vineyards, has recently been 
sold to a M. Dupont-Gunther, but Claude’s father is still 
retained to look after the estate, as in the days of the old 
marquis. This Dupont-Gunther isa Bordeaux merchant, vul- 
gar, arrogant, vicious, who has installed Madame Gonzales, 
one of his discarded mistresses, at the chateau as house- 
keeper, and whose son and daughter, Edward and May, 
arrive a day or two after Claude. Edward is a young 
neurasthenic, half artist, half man of the world, very 
intelligent, but weak, spoiled, malicious, already tired 
of a life whose pleasures he has exhausted prematurely. 
May is romantic, passionate, a brilliant musician. And 
to both the character of Claude, in its simplicity, its 
instinctive delicacy and nobility, proves strongly attractive. 
He becomes the friend of Edward; and later May, who 
easily divines the naive passion he has conceived for her, 
in secret returns this love. But Madame Gonzalés has 
plans which necessitate the presence of her daughter 
Edith. Edith is brought to the chateau. Edith’s fresher 
charms may appeal to Dupont-Gunther, and, if made 
the most of, even lure him to matrimony. Cleverer 
than her mother, but equally devoid of conscience, Edith 
rejects this scheme: when she departs for Paris it is with 
the son, not the father; and a little later Madame Gon- 
zalés herself, after a violent quarrel with Dupont-Gunther, 
follows her thither. May and Claude are left to the 
innocent idyll of their love, though not for long. One 
day, meeting him unexpectedly in his Sunday clothes— 
perspiring, his waistcoat unbuttoned, horribly endimanché 
—May suddenly realizes that she cannot marry Claude. 
She becomes, instead, the wife of the son of her father’s 
late partner. Edward, abandoned by Edith, sick of 
everything, and particularly of himself, commits suicide. 

All this, no doubt, must seem, as we have given it herv, 
hopelessly sordid ; yet out of this crude and even common- 
place material M. Mauriac has constructed a deeply 
moving tragedy. Behind the acrid and uncompromising 
realism, the hard, dark shadows, one is conscious of a 
mind exquisitely sensitive to spiritual beauty. Those 
last hours of Edward, in that abominable provincial 
hotel, are described with a poignancy that recalls the 
desolating end of Emma Bovary. And if M. Mauriac’s 
novel is tragic, it is not gloomy. The spirit of a delicious 
and ironic comedy alights every now and again upon its 
pages, while the spirit of beauty is never absent from them. 
Everywhere there is life; even the minor characters are 
brilliantly realized, with a completeness that only the 
true creative artist can achieve. The book is admirably 
composed: it is a finished, rounded thing, without a 
loose end, without a superfluous word. It has, above all, 
a sanity, a breadth of vision, extraordinarily rare. 
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WINDOW-BOXES FROM MADRID 


JARDINILLOS DE NavipAD Y AfiO NUEVO: Villancicos; Canciones ; 
Sonetos; Rabindranath Tagore. (Madrid, A. Giménez. 
1 pes. each.) 

JARDINILLOS DE San Isipro. Seleccién del Poema de Lope por 
Américo Castro. (Madrid, A. Giménez. 2 pes.) 


HESE ‘“window-boxes” (if learned Hispanists will 
T allow us to translate the word “‘jardinillo” in 
this way) are not merely a collection of pleasant 
little books to give away at Christmas-time, as might be 
thought by the title of them. D. Américo Castro is of 
course a recognized authority in many branches of Spanish 
scholarship ; his editions of the ‘‘ Burlador de Sevilla” 
(the original Don Juan play) and of Quevedo’s picaresque 
story, the ‘‘ Vida del Buscon,” are standard works, and he 
is one of the moving spirits of the Centre of Historical 
Studies at Madrid. Lope de Vega’s poem on the life of 
St. Isidore (which is much more readable than its name 
might seem to imply) was first published in 1599, and has 
not been reprinted since the eighteenth century. A 
practicable selection is therefore most welcome. 


Of the other little volumes, the most interesting in 
many ways is that of “ Villancicos.”” Juan del Enzina, 
who lived in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
was about twenty years old when the discovery of America 
was announced, was a musician of considerable attainments 
as well as a poet ; and his dramatic pieces contain a large 
number of “ Villancicos ”’ which he set to music for three 
or four voices. ‘“ Villancico”’ is one of those Spanish 
literary and musical terms which are so hard to explain 
in a few words. By derivation it is a diminutive of 
“villano’”’ (rustic), and was used for a form of verse 
(a stanza of three lines with an “estribillo,”” or refrain) 
and the kind of tune to which it was sung. Later on, 
some of the three-line villancicos had a fourth line added 
to them, and so, strictly speaking, became “ coplas,” 
although they retained their old name. Many of the 
older villancicos had been on the subject of the Nativity ; 
and so any three- or four-line stanzas sung at Christmas- 
time, and the tunes which went with them, became known 
as villancicos. Eventually, in the eighteenth century, 
the villancico developed into a kind of Christmas cantata, 
a highly organized piece of music with chorus, solos and 
a band, and demanding a fairly high standard of musician- 
ship from those who performed in it. It was especially 
popular in Catalonia, where part-singing has always been 
practised more than in other Spanish provinces; the 
musical archives of the Escurial contain a large number of 
these compositions in MS. Many of the Villancicos of 
Juan del Enzina were reprinted in 1890 in Barbieri’s 
““Cancionero musica] de los siglos XV.-XVI.’’; they are 
often extremely lively compositions, especially those in 
which Barbieri thought it prudent to suppress or bowdlerize 
the words. The Villancicos now reprinted here include 
several by Juan del Enzina with the original tunes, and 
others by Lope de Vega, Gongora and St. Theresa. 


The “ Jardinillo” planted with cuttings from Rabin- 
dranath Tagore reminds one that by this time most of the 
works of the Bengali poet have been translated into 
Spanish. They are rather a puzzle to Spanish readers, 
however. They have been so exquisitely and so naturally 
translated that they seem almost like original works 
of D. Juan Ramon Jiménez ; and the fact that the trans- 
lation has been made by Sefiora Camprubi de Jiménez 
seems to explain and perhaps justify the resemblance in 
style between Tagore in his Spanish dress and the poetry 
and prose of Sr. Jiménez. We are inclined to think that 
the resemblance in outlook is real. It is quite easy to 
imagine Tagore riding on an ass through Andalucia, and 
perhaps writing a book as good as “ Platero y Yo.” 

j. 3. T. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE 


Ready. 2 vols. Large 8vo, cloth. 30s. net. 
THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1915 1916. 

THE SYSTEM OF ANIMATE NATURE. 
By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMPSON, M.A., 
LL‘D., Regius Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Aberdeen. 

By careful thinkers and careless passers-by alike, it has 
been declared that the world of life is ‘‘a dismal-cock pit,’ 
that in the behaviour of animals mind is a negligible factor, 
that the study of heredity must leave us quite fatalistic, 
and that evolution is largely ‘‘a chapter of accidents.”’ It 
is the object of this book to show that such views engender 
what may be called natural irreligion and are scientifically 
untenable. 








Ready. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 15s. net, 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES HADDON 
SPURGEON. 
By Rev. W. Y. FULLERTON. 
An authoritative life of the famous preacher, by the 


Home Secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society, an 
intimate friend and fellow-worker of Spurgeon’s. 





Ready. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE MAKING OF PERSONALITY. 
By W. TUDOR JONES, M.A., Ph.D. Author 
of “the Training of Mind and Will,” etc. 
This little volume is a seque! to ‘ The Training of Mind 
and Will,’’ which has had such a wide welcome. 





Ready. illustrated. Demy 8vo, half-cloth. 12s. 6d. net 


JOHN ROBINSON. 
The Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers. A Study 
of his Life and Times. By WALTER H. 
BURGESS, B.A. 
‘‘ Of all the books called forth on this side of the Atlantic 
by the ‘Mayflower’ celebrations, this is so far easily the 
most important.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 





Ready. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net, 


AN IRISH PEER ON THE 
CONTINENT. 
(1801-1803). Edited by THOMAS N.SADLEIR, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

An account of the Grand Tour through France 
when Napoleon was First Consul, Italy, Austria, 
and Germany, contained in letters written at 
the time. 

*‘T think I have seldom gained a more living picture of 
personalities of the past than in this little book. It is a 
genuine case of meeting, just as she met, Talleyrand, Angelica 
Kauffmann, or Lord Bristol.’”—WkESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 





Ready Demy 7vo, buckram. 25s. net. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ARISTOTELIAN 
SOCIETY. New Series.—Vol XX. 

I.—‘ IN THE BEGINNING...” THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS, by JAMES Warp. II.—THE Nature oF In- 
FERENCE, by GERALD CaTor. III.—ExTERNAL AND IN- 
TERNAL RELATIONS. By G. E. Moore. IV.—THE PuILo 
SOPHY OF GIOVANNI GENTILE, by J. A. SmituH. V.—OF 
IMPULSE, EMOTION, AND INSTINCT. by ALEXANDER F. 
SHAND. VI.—IS THERE A GENERAL WILL? by Morris 
GINSBERG. VII.—OBLIGATION, AUTONOMY, AND THE 
Common Goop, by CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. VIII.—Sym- 
POsSIUM: IS THE ‘‘CONCRETE UNIVERSAL”? THE TRUE 
Type OF UNIVERSALITY ? IX.—BuppuHiIsT METAPHYSICS IN 
CHINA AND JAPAN, by WILLIAM MonTGOMERY McGovern. 
X.—THE PROBLEM OF TRUTH AND EXISTENCE AS TREATED 
By ANSELM, by A. E. Davies. XI.—MEMORY AND Cona- 
TION, by BEATRICE EpGELL. XII.—Mysticism TRUE AnD 
Fase, by W. F. GerKre-Cosp. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE: LONDON 











HARRAP’S BOOKS BEAUTIFUL. 


TRISTRAM AND ISOUDE. 
Rendered into English by EVELYN PAUL. Iluminated and Decorated 
throughout by the Author. With 12 Colour Plates. Crown 4to. Cloth 
extra, 21s. net. Antique Leather, 42s. net. 

THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING. 
An Anthology of Recent Poetry. Selected by L.D’O. WALTERS. With 
12 Plates in Colour and many Illustrations and Decorations in Black-and- 
White by HARRY CLARKE, 10 x7}in. Cloth, extra 16s. net. Antique 
Leather, 30s. net. 


LORNA DOONE. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 


Each printed in good type with 16 Plates in Colour by WILLIAM SEWELL 
and ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. Royal 8vo, 9x6in., 12s. 6d. net. 
Velvet Persian, Yapp, 21s. net. Antique Leather, 25s. net. 
LEGENDS AND ROMANCES OF SPAIN. 
By LEWIS SPENCE. With 8 Colour Plates and 8 Black-and-White 
Illustrations by OTWAY McCANNELL, R.B.A. 408 pages. Size, 
94 x6}in. Cloth, 21s. net. Antique Leather, 30s. net. 
MEDIEVAL EUROPE. (GREAT NATIONS SERIES.) 
By LYNN THORNDYKE, Ph.D. With 24 Maps and Plans, and 82 Plates. 
Demy 8vo. 700 pages, 15s. net. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT POETRY. 
Selected by L. D'O. WALTERS. Cr. 8vo., quarter bound, 3s. 6d. net 
This selection contains only the works of poets of to-day. 


Books for Boys. és. net Each. 


Each contains from 256 to 320 pages, and is handsomely Illustrated in Colour 
and Black-and-White. Cloth, 7} x 5fin. 
MARTIN CRUSOE. 
By T.C. BRIDGES. A successor to JuLEs VeRNE and Henry rolled into 
one. 
ADVENTURES IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 


By GEORGE FORBES. A story of the sixteenth century that grips. 


THREE REAL BRICKS. 
By T. E. GRATTON-SMITH. The stage is set in Australia and there is 
a thrill on every page. 

THE LOST HUNTERS. 
By JOSEPH ALTSHELER. The best story of North American Indians 
since Fenimore Cooper. 

CASTAWAY ISLAND. 

By PERRY NEWBERRY. 
5s. net Each. 


BOYHOOD STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN. 
By KATHERINE D. CATHER. Fascinating chapters in the early life 
of World celebrities. The list includes Trt1an, Cuopin, Giotto, THOR- 
WALDSEN, MENDELSSOHN, MuRILLO, Mozart, Guipo REN, TINTORETTO, 
ANDREA DEL Sarto, CLAUDE LORRAINE and STRADIVARIUS. 


FRANCIS DRAKE, THE SEA-KING OF DEVON. 


By GEORGE M. TOWLE. 








THE BOY ELECTRICIAN. 

Practical Plans for Electrical Apparatus for Work and Play. By ALFRED 
P. MORGAN. With 330 Illustrations. Size8x5}in. 416 pages. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

THE KING OF IRELAND’S SON. ; 
By PADRAIC COLUM. Illustrated and Decorated in Colour and Line 
by WILLY POGANY. Large Crown 8vo, 320 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOMER. 

Retold from the Iliad and Odyssey by PADRAIC COLUM. Illustrated 
in Line by WILLY POGANY and with 8 Plates in Colour. Large 
Crown 8vo, 288 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 


Gifts for Girls. 6s. net tach. 
Each containing four Illustrations in Colour, Cloth, size 7? x5gin. 256 pages. 
THE TAMING OF TAMZIN. 


By ESME STUART. Author of “Harum Scarum.” Good books for 
girls are very rare. This is one of them! 


ROCK BOTTOM. 
By QUEENIE SCOTT-HOPPER. 
WINIFRED AVON. 
By MABEL MARLOWE. A typical story of school life to-day. 


A COTTAGE ROSE. 


A Story for Girls. By MABEL QUILLER-COUCH. 


THE MYSTERY OF BARWOOD HALL. 


By OLIVIA FOWELL. 





NEW LIST OF BOOKS BEAUTIFUL, also NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
with Coloured Plates containing TOY and NURSERY BOOKS, BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN TO PAINT, &c., now ready. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 
London: 2 & 3, Portsmouth St., Kingsway, W.C. 
Sydney: 218-226, Clarence Street. 
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D’uNE ORGANISATION DU TRAVAIL INTELLECTUEL. 
Par Adolphe Delemer. (Paris, Bossard. 2fr. 70.)—We 
have here a really excellent little book. M. Delemer 
has been concerned with the strangely anarchic spectacle 
presented by the French Intellectuals, with the fact that 
each man plays for his own hand, and with the fact that, 
in spite of so great an expenditure of intellectual force, 
nothing in particular is achieved. His analysis of this 
situation is very acute, and is as applicable to Europe 
generally as to France. He shows, for instance, that that 
body of tradition which is commonly supposed to make a 
Frenchman French is, in reality, a discordant collection 
of various traditions. The fairie that men are willing to 
serve is a private thing. ‘‘Seules nous lient ces traditions 
qui, en méme temps, nous divisent, étant le principe 
d’unions particuliéres. Ainsi la tradition devient dans 
une nation l’élément dissociant par excellence.’’ But 
there is more than this. Nearly every Intellectual is a 
profound individualist, as is clearly shown by the attitude 
towards genius. Genius is supposed to be its own justifica- 
tion—“ Elle n’est solidaire d’aucune autre pensée ’’— 
whereas the true business of the Intellectual ‘est de 
connaitre et d’ordonner la connaissance.’ The second 
part of the book, an essay on how solidarity is to be 
achieved, is also suggestive. If we may put it in our own 
words, M. Delemer’s task is to find a substitute for that 
generally accepted religion which did once provide a 
co-ordination of all man’s activities. That religion has 
failed; the result is chaos, and now we must find a 
substitute. It is as necessary as it is difficult. 


CHRONIQUES PARISIENNES: ENNUIS NON Rims. Par 
Jules Laforgue. (Paris, La Connaissance.)—We are glad 
to have this little collection of some of Laforgue’s journal- 
istic writings which have not hitherte been accessible. 
It is hard for anyone to resist a feeling nearer to love than 
affection for this young man of genius. There is a quality 
in him which, much more than his actual achievement, 
goes to the heart; something a little preposterous and 
infinitely touching. His irony, brilliant as it is, is so 
obviously a toy weapon directed against his giant, fairy- 
tale Heart. He is really a Babe in the Wood who puts 
ona false and fiercely curled moustache and pretends to 
be a Cynic. He is, in fact, childish and adorable, with an 
astonishing, hypertrophic gift of expression. His irony 
is too coruscating ; there is too much glee in the details 
ot his overwhelming cosmological despairs. We know he 
is only waiting for the Princess to turn up. And she 
did; but that is a tragic fairy story that all lovers of 
Laforgue know. The point is that this curious com- 
bination—to put it dryly, of ironic apparatus and senti- 
mental values—gives him a quality entirely his own. 
Cleverness in one so young is generally irritating; in 
Laforgue it is delectable. And the quality for those who 
have learned to appreciate it pervades this little book. 
It is in his portentous sayings about women: “ L’homme 
s’occupera désormais des arts et des intuitions scientifiques : 
la femme fera le ménage de la planéte (sciences, industries, 
catalogues, propreté, caresses hygiéniques). C’est clair 
comme une dette a payer.”” That turning of irony on to 
an exaggerated youthful cynicism is Laforgue’s peculiar 
accent. We assume that it is inimitable. His imitators, 
French and English, have at least made a clumsy job of it. 
Their hearts are not simple enough. 


PERSEPHONE. Par Marcelle Tinayre. (Paris, Calmann- 
Lévy. 6fr.'75.)—- Madame Tinayre was mistaken, we 
think, to introduce the war into her story. The intro- 
duction has been cleverly accomplished, it has been fitted 
most ingeniously into the plot ; nevertheless, the peculiar 
illusion that had been built up in the first hundred pages 
is rudely broken by this plunge into a world of crude and 
violent fact. In a tale like “ Perséphone ” unity of atmo- 
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sphere is essential, and Madame Tinayre, by refusing to 
sacrifice her war, has sacrificed her book. It is the story 
of an artist who from childhood has been the lover of the 
goddess of the underworld. All his genius is devoted to 
painting her legend. For his sake she becomes incarnate 
in a mortal woman. He builds a secret temple for her, 
where his pictures hang; and after death, we may believe, 
he passes finally into her kingdom. This, the actual 
story, is essentially a poem, a thing to be created, if created 
at all, by an infinite delicacy of suggestion, to be kept 
perpetually on that doubtful borderland where dream 
and reality are indistinguishable. This, we believe, is 
‘‘ Perséphone ’’ as Madame Tinayre originally conceived 
it: this is the ‘‘ Perséphone ” that Villiers de l’Isle-Adam 
might have written. Alas! Madame Tinayre’s publishers 
wanted a novel of 267 pages. We gain a novel, but we 
lose—Persephone. 


H. B. Par un des Quarante (Prosper Mérimée). (Paris, 
La Connaissance.)—Most readers of Stendhal are familiar 
with Mérimée’s sketch of his personality which serves as 
preface to the old Calmann-Lévy edition of the Letters. 
This little book contains the essay in its original form, 
as privately printed by Mérimée, before he polished and 
modified it for the general public. It has the merit of giving 
us the names of the heroes and heroines of various incidents ; 
it tells us, for instance, that it was Murat who inspired his 
men to the charge with ‘‘sacré nom de Dieu, soldats, 
j'ai le cul rond comme un pomme,” and it gives us some 
of the actual phrases of Beyle’s conversation: ‘‘ Vous 
étes un chat, je suis un rat,” for instance, in friendly dis- 
agreement. It was a pious act to have republished the 
little essay, which brings us somehow a little closer to the 
actual ambiguous man. 


L’IpoLtatTra. By Andrea Rota. (Milan, Treves ; London, 
Truslove & Hanson. 6 lire.)—‘‘ L’Idolatra” is distinctly 
above the average of Italian novels. It is something 
approaching an artistic whole. Landino’s curiosity shop 
and art-dealing establishment on the Arno at Pisa is no 
mere background. Lela’s whole life and work are too 
inextricably woven into it for it to be possible to keep 
them apart. Here she has stayed on, retouching and 
restoring pictures, after Dani had gone off to become a 
successiul doctor. Here Landino induced her to marry 
an assistant who proved unfaithful and whom she did 
not love, leaving him almost immediately. And naturally, 
when Dani returns, her passionate adoration for him 
proves as strong as ever. He had not ventured to speak 
in the old days, and now, though she has yielded to him, 
her courage fails her when he begs her to fly with him. 
Yet nothing has ever mattered to Lela except her love for 
Dani, and Sig. Rota is most skilful in showing how impos- 
sible it is for her to free herself from it, since every article 
in the gloomy shop where she works speaks to her of 
nothing else. He is peculiarly successful in bringing out 
this interplay between her love and her daily life. Indeed, 
his psychological analysis of her character, his description 
of every movement and gesture seem at times almost too 
detailed. But at least he succeeds in making her con- 
sistent, and in bringing the story to its logical conclusion. 


L’IsoLA DELL’ AMoRE. By Marino Moretti. (Milan, 
Treves ; London, Truslove & Hanson. 6 lire.)—Signor 
Moretti’s island, converted into an earthly paradise in 
accordance with the will of the wealthy American, Miss 
Mowrer, for a select number of old maids who have never 
known what love is, with its hotel full of elderly gentlemen, 
each of whom was in duty bound to pay court to one of 
them, would have acquired a greater reality had he 
transferred it to a remoter region than contemporary 
Italy. In any case we doubt whether he has the imagina- 
tive delicacy, the feeling for romance necessary for handling 
such a theme successfully. The description of the island 
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NEW and RECENT BOOKS 


All prices are net. Postage extra. 
HENRY EDWARD MANNING: His Life and Labours. 


By SHANE LESLIE, M.A. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 25s. net. 
Ready shortly, 


The volume contains a number of unpublished correspondences between Manning 
and Cardinals Cullen, Wiseman, and Vaughan, Archbishops Ullathorne and Walsh. 
The missing letters in the Talbot correspondence are supplied, and final light is 
thrown on Manning’s relations with Mr. Gladstone and the statesmen of the day. 
Fresh matter appears on the inner workings of the Vatican Council. There are 
interesting chapters on the Irish Question illustrating Manning’s relations with 
Dilke and Chamberlain, and with American Bishops and English Labour. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE RULE OF ST. BENEDICT. 
By the Abbot of Solesmes. 21s. 


SOME ETHICAL ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 
Suggestions for Priests. By the late Rev. WALTER 
McDONALD, D.D. 7s. 6d. 


SOME ETHICAL QUESTIONS OF PEACE AND WAR. 
With special reference to Ireland. A book quoted by the 
Premier. By the late Rev. W. MCDONALD, D.D. 3rdand 
Cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d. 


IVINE CONTEMPLATION FOR ALL. 
By DOM LOUISMET, O.S.B. 5s. 6d. 


THE MOTHER OF CHRIST: or the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in Catholic Tradition, Theslogy and Devotion. 
By Fr. O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.K. 7s. 6d. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF GRACE. 
By Fr. G. H. JOYCE, S.J. Follows St. Thomas, avoids con- 
troversy and technicalities, and states the Church’s teaching 
cleatly. 6s. 


POETRY & BELLES 
LETTRES 


FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
COLLECTED WORKS: Three volumes—Two of poetry, One 
of Prose. With Poriraits in Photogravure. The volumes 
are sold singly. 10s. each. 


SELECTED POEMS. With Portrait. THIrRTIETH THOUSAND. 


7s. 
HIS LIFE. By EVERARD MEYNELL. Fovurtny EpitT10on 
10s. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN. HunpREDTH THovusanp. In 
Japon vellum wrapper, Is. 3d.; in velvet calf, with ribbon, 
3s. 6d. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 
POEMS. Cloth gilt. With a Portrait. 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS. Uniform with the “‘ Poems.’ With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 7s. 6d. 


HEARTS OF CONTROVERSY. Essays. 6s. 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 
POEMS. Cloth, gilt. With a Portrait. 6s. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


Edited by SHANE LESLIE. For 1921 its price will be 7s. 6d. Quarterly. Annual 
Subscription, 25s. post free. 





“The Historic Dusuin Review.”—Cardinal Newman. 





CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER—DECEMBER ISSUE. 
Price 5s. 6d. net; post free 5s. 10d. 


Catholic Roll of Honour (Officers) compiled by Sebastian Meynell. 
Forewords by Cardinals Mercier and Bourne. 

The Vatican Council. By Fr. Lucas, S. J. 

Disraeli. By Algernon Cecil. 

The Empress Eugenie. By Abbot Cabrol. 

Cardinal Manning and the Dock Strike. By Shane Leslie 

Roman Memories. By Canon Barry. 

Book Reviews, etc. 





LONDON : 
28 Orchard St., W.1.: & 8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


| THE LITTLE HOUSE 


Its story interpreted by CONINGSBY DAWSON. 
In this book the little house tells of the love story 
that took place within its walls—tells with delightful 
quaintness, and yet with graphic power, how it 
moulded the course of three lives, and achieved their 
happiness. The beautiful illustrations by STELLA 
LANGDALE make the book an ideal gift. 6s, net. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK’S 
NEW BOOK 
WINSOME WINNIE & OTHER 
NEW NONSENSE NOVELS 


will be published November 19. 5s, net 


OVER THE FIRESIDE 
(WITH SILENT FRIENDS) 


By RICHAKD KISG, 
Author of ‘“‘ With Silent Friends,’”’ ‘‘ Passion and Pot 


Pourri,”’ etc. 6s. net 
With an Introduction by SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bart., G.B.E. 


BREATHLESS MOMENT. 


By MURIEL HINE. 


A brilliant new novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Hidden 
Valley,” ‘‘ Autumn,” etc. 8s. 6d. net. 














POLISH FAIRY TALES. 
Translated from the Polish of A. J. GLINSKI by 
MAUDE ASHURST BIGGS. With 20 Illustrations 
jn colour by CECILE WALTON. Crown 4to. 16s, net. 


BENGAL FAIRY TALES. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT. With 6 Illustrations 
in colour by ABANINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 
4to. 15s, net. 


‘“* For older boys and girls (and many adults, too, will be attracted by the 
store of unfamiliar legends) ‘ Bengal Fairy Tales’ will open a new field of 
romance.”’—Star, 


COMPANIONS, Feathered, Furred, and Scaled. 
By C. H. DONALD. With 25 Illustrations. 7s, net. 


“ Full of entertaining stories and photographs. A capital book for 
animal lovers.’’—Star. 
BEHIND BOCHE BARS. 
By ERNEST WARBURTON. 


SILHOUETTES OF MARS. 
By MAJOR W. G. PETERSON, D.S.O. With 
numerous Illustrations from photographs. 7s, 6d, net. 


SMALL CRAFT. 
By LIEUT. G. H. P. MUHLHAUSER, R.N.R. 
With numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d, net. 


** Small Craft” is an account of a sporting and unique adventure of the 
first crew voluntarily to man a steam yacht in the war, and afterwards to 
take service in the ‘‘Q”’ ships. 


6s. 6d. net. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
VIGO STREET 33 $3 3 6UW.1. 
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and the histories of the ladies strike us as the best part of 
the book. Once the story gets under way and Giulietta 
discovers her faithless flame among the “ cicesbei,” Sig. 
Motetti shows himself a thoroughly modern Italian novelist, 
who soon brings the flimsy structure of his island tumbling 
about our ears; for the intrusion of realistic human 
passion into such an atmosphere destroys the illusion 
hopelessly. 


The Week’s Books 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered 
to be most interesting to the general reader. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Marrett (Evan). Modern Saints and Seers. Tr. by Jean 
Finot. 74x5. 211 pp. Rider, 4/6 n. 

Shirley (Hon. Ralph). Occultists and Mystics of all Ages, 
74x5. 175 pp. Rider, 4/6 n. 

RELIGION. 

Berry (Sidney M.). The Crucible of Experience: Sermons 
preached in Carr’s Lane Chapel, Birmingham. 74x5, 
283 pp. Allenson, 7/6 n. 

Coghlan (Philip). St. Paul: his Life, Work, and Spirit. 
7}x4}. 306 pp., map. Burns & Oates, 7/6 n. 

Robertson (Eric). The Human Bible: a Study in the Divine. 
83x54. 444 pp. Nisbet, 15/ n. 

SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 

Barnes (Rt. Hon. G. N.). The Industrial Section of the League 
of Nations (Barnett House Papers, 5). 84x54. 16 pp. 
Milford, 1/ 

*Douglas (C. H.) and Orage (A. R.). Credit-Power and Demo- 
cracy, with a Draft Scheme for the Mining Industrys 
73x5. 212 pp. Palmer, 7/6 n. 

Fowler (F. D.). Socialism Explained. 74x43. 46 pp. Grant 
Richards, 1/ n. 

*Gibbs (Sir Philip). People of Destiny. 8x5}. 248 pp. 
Selwyn & Blount, 15/ n. 

Hall (H. Duncan). The British Commonwealth of Nations. 
73x5}. 411 pp. Methuen, 10/6 n. 

*Kautsky (Karl). Terrorism and Communism: a Contri- 
bution to the Natural History of Evolution. Tr. by 
W. H. Kerridge. 7}x5. 234 pp. Allen & Unwin, 6/ n. 

Matthaei (L. E.). Germany in Revolution: the First Phase 
(Swarthmore International Handbooks). 7}x4}?. 122 pp 
Swarthmore Press, 2/6 n. 

*Russell (Bertrand). The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism. 
74x5. 188 pp. Allen & Unwin, 6/ n. 

Stocks (J. L.). Patriotism and the Super-State (Swarthmore 
International Handbooks). 7}x4}?. 105 pp. Swarth- 
more Press, 2/6 n. 


EDUCATION. 

Blackie’s Manuscript Writing Infant Readers. Book I. 32 pp. 
il. 5d.—Book II. 48 pp. il. 6d.—Book III. 48 pp. il. 
6d. 7}x5. Blackie. 

Fairgrieve (James). Land-form Map Book: a Graded Course 
of Exercises on mapping Land Forms. 11x84}. 32 pp. il. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 2/ n. 

Henson (J. W.). Solid Geometry. 7}x4}?. 88 pp. diags, 
Blackie, 3/ n. 

Latter (Oswald H.). Studies of Living Things. 124 pp. 3/n, 
—tTeachers’ Companion to “‘ Studies of Living Things.” 
128 pp. il. 5/n. 7}x4}. Blackie. 

Spilhaus (Margaret Whiting). The Limber Elf. 7}x5}. 
166 pp. Oxford, Blackwell, 6/ n. 

Vinall (J. W. T.) and Snaith (G. Linton). Open-Air Geography 
and Topographical Modelling: an Introduction to Field 
Geography and Army Drawing. 8}x6}. 224 pp. Blackie, 
5/ n. 

Williams (Archibald). Things Worth Making. 7}x5}. 511 pp. 
Nelson, 6/ n. 

World Association for Adult Education. Bulletin VI. Adult 
Education in Czechoslovakia; the University of the 
Desert, etc. 84x5}. 24 pp. The Association, 13, John 
Street, W.C.2, 1/ 

PHILOLOGY. 

*Chaplin (Alethea). The Romance of Language. 8x5}. 

253 pp. plates and 2 maps. Sidgwick & Jackson, 7/6 n. 
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Harrap’s Bilingual Series. Danish-English: Udvalgte For- 
tellinger (Selected Stories), by W. W. Jacobs. 132 pp. 
1/6 n.—Dutch-English: Zijn Zoon en zijn Huis, by L. E, 
122 pp. 1/6 n.—Italian-English: Capitan Dodéro, by 
A. G. Barrili. 128 pp. 1/6 n.; Gli Idioti (The Idiots), 
by Joseph Conrad. 110 pp. 1/6 n.—Russian-English : 
The Idiots, by Joseph Conrad. 110 pp. 2/ n. 64x4. 
Harrap. 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

Harvey (E. Newton). The Nature of Animal Light (Mono- 
graphs on Experimental Biology). 8}x5}. 192 pp. il. 
Lippincott, 10/6 n. 

Kidd (Walter). Initiative in Evolution. 9x5}. 272 pp. il. 
Witherby, 15/ n. 

USEFUL ARTS. 

Grains and Grammes: a Table of Equivalents for the Use of 

Numismatists. 8}x5}. 35 pp. British Museum, 3/ n. 
FINE ARTS. 

Andrews (F. H.). Ancient Chinese Figured Silks, excavated 
by Sir Aurel Stein at Ruined Sites of Central Asia, 
124x943. 20 pp. il. Quaritch, 6/ n. 

Evans (C.S.). The Sleeping Beauty. Il. by Arthur Rackham. 
104x7}. 110 pp. Heinemann, 7/6 n. 

*Knight (Laura). Twenty-One Drawings of the Russian 
Ballet. Introd. by P. G. Konody. 163x13}. Davis & 
Orioli, 24, Museum Street, W.C.1, 42/ n. 

Maguinness (Irene). British Painting. 8x5}. 281 pp. 
plates. Sidgwick & Jackson, 10/6 n. 

Morrow (George). His Book. Introd. by E. V. 
93x74. 97 pp. Methuen, 6/ n. 

*Smith (John Thomas). Nollekens and his Times; and 
Memoirs of Contemporary Artists from the Time of 
Roubiliac, Hogarth, and Reynolds to that of Fuseli, 
Flaxman and Blake. Ed. and annotated by Wilfred 
Whitten. 2 vols. 421, 435 pp. il. Lane, 31/6 n. 

Stephens (James). Irish Fairy Tales. Il. by Arthur Rackham, 
84x6}. 328 pp. Macmillan, 15/ n. 

MUSIC. 

*Newman (Ernest). The Piano-Player and its Music (The 
Musician’s Handbooks). 73x5}. 187 pp. Grant Rich- 
ards, 6/n. 


Lucas. 


LITERATURE. 

*Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. Tr. by Ingram Bywater. 
Preface by Gilbert Murray. 7}x5}. 95 pp. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 2/6 n. 

Davis (F. Hadland). The Peony of Pao-Yu. 74x35. 
Madras, Theosophical Publishing House, 5/6 n. 

*Eliot (T. S.). The Sacred Wood: Essays on Poetry and 
Criticism. 7x4}. 173 pp. Methuen, 6/ n. 

Mordell (Albert). The Erotic Motive in Literature. 7}x5}. 
255 pp. Kegan Paul, 10/6 n. 

Pain (Barry). Marge Askinforit. 6}x4}. 93 pp. Laurie, 
1/6 n. 


251 pp. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

*Blok (Alexander). The Twelve. Tr. by C. E. Bechhoferg 
Il. by Michael Larionov. 103x8}. 33 pp. Chatto & 
Windus, 6/ n. 

Jardinillos de Navidad y Afio Nuevo: Villancicos, Canciones, 
Sonetos. 3vols. 7in. 30 pp.each. Madrid, A. Giménez. 
1 pes. each. 

Lloyd (W. F.). Versions and Perversions. 7}x5}. 104 pp. 
Windsor, Luff & Sons, 47, St. Leonards Road, 3/6 n. 
Money-Coutts (Hugh). The Broads, 1919. 9x6. 27 pp. 

Lane, 3/6 n. 

Tagore (Rabindranath). Jardinillos de Rabindranath Tagore. 
Traduccién de Zenobia Camprubi de Jiménez. 7in. 
30 pp. Madrid, A. Giménez, 1 pes. 

Van Doren (Mark). The Poetry of John Dryden. 8x54. 
367 pp. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

Vega (Lope de). Jardinillos de San Isidro: El Isidro, poema 
Castellano de Lope de Vega Carpio. Seleccién por 
Américo Castro. 7 in. 60 pp. Madrid, Jiménez-Fraud, 
2 pes. 

FICTION. 

Baxter (Arthur Beverley). The Parts Men Play. 7}x54. 
444 pp. Chambers, 7/6 n. 

Buck (Charles Neville). The Tyranny of Weakness. 7}x5. 
313 pp. Hayes, 61, Fleet Street, E.C., 7/n. 
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CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Important New Novel by ARTHUR BEVERLEY BAXTER, Author of 
‘The Blower of Bubbles.” 


THE PARTS MEN PLAY. 7s. 6d. net 
This story is certain to arouse a great deal of interest on account of the very 
apparent and eager desire of the Author that the citizens of America and Great 
Britain should understand each other better. The little weaknesses of both nations 

are hit off with happy humour and keen but good-natured satire. 

‘“‘The Blower of Bubbles ’’ was reviewed in the Christmas ‘“‘ Bookman”’ as “a 
remarkable first book,”’ and the critic added: ‘‘ Mr. Baxter has a charm of style, 
vivid descriptive power, and what is even more precious, a very searching know- 
ledge of humanity.” 


NEW NATURE BOOKS. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS 
OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. Royal 8vo, 21s. net. With 16 page Illustrations 
by Warwick Reyno_ps. 

It will be evident to all lovers of Nature that Mr. Batten’s wonderful first-hand 
knowledge of his subject could only be acquired by sympathetic and keen personal 
observation. 


THE WILD UNMASKED. 
By F. ST. MARS. 6s. net. 

A fascinating book about Birds and Beasts by the Author of “‘ Pinion and Paw,” 
etc. With 8 Black-and-White Illustrations and Jacket in 3 colours by Harry, 
RouNTREE. 

‘“* Mr. St. Mars has as intimate a knowledge of the habits of the jungle as he has 
of the common English hedgehog. To him they are all very human, and he makes 
them seem so to us.”—Country Life. 


OFF THE BEATEN TRACK. 
By F. ST. MARS. 6s. net. 
Author of “ Snapshots of the Wild,” etc. A Scries of strong Short Stories with, 
as a rule, Nature for a background. 


TRACKS AND TRACKING. 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 2s. net. , 
96 pages. Illustrated, clothlimp. A Book for Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, and every 
lover of Woodcraft. ; 
** A jolly little book which will set — Boy Scout hunting for spoor on his next 
country walk.”—London Evening Standard. 





” 


SOME BRITISH BIRDS. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Book for Boys and Girls. With Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White 
192 pages. 





MEMORIES OF WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A., R.E. 
By HIS WIFE. 
With Illustrations. Introduction by the Rev. JOHN KELMAN, D.D. 6s. net. 
Mr. Hole was an intimate personal friend of Robert Louis Stevenson, and in 
this volume there are many references to their frequent meetings. 


LORNA DOONE. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Superb Gift Book. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 13 Original 
Drawings in Colour and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By ESCOTT LYNN. 6s. net. 
LADS OF THE LOTHIANS. 


With the Royal Scots in Gallipoli. Illustrated by HORACE GAFFRON. 

“ Mr. Escott Lynn has never disappointed his boyish public. He possesses all the 
good gifts that go towards making a writer of adventure stories. Then, too, he 
has the knack of claiming the reader’s interest from the first page to the last, a 
brief, clear diction, and at times an unexpected touch of poetry.”—Outlook. 


CAUGHT OUT! 4 Public School Story. 
By KENT CARR. 6s. net. Illustrated by PERCY TARRANT. 

‘* Here before me at last is a book, a new school tale, which awakens all the old 
enthusiasm. I started it yesterday and finished it in bed. Perhaps Kent Carr 
has written many tales as fine as ‘ The Shaping of Jephson’s,’ but this is the first 
I have stumbled on. It is great.”.—New Witness. 


THE SCHOOL TORMENT. sy ELsIE OXENHAM. 6s. net. 
Illustrated by H. C. EARNSHAW. 
** Elsie Oxenham is an expert in the description of lifein girls’ schools.’’—Scotsman. 


A RIOTOUS TERM AT ST. NORBERT’S. 
By May BALDWIN. Illustrated by PERCY TARRANT. 6s. net. 
““Miss Baldwin's stories are charming, and just such as appreciative young 
ladies will delight in.”"—Liverpool Post. 


THE MERRY FIVE AND ‘“ TORONTO.” 
By EDNA LAKE. Illustrated by W. RAINEY. 5s. net. 
A bright out-of-doors story in which the terrier ‘‘ Toronto” figures prominently 


MARGARET AND THE CURRANT BUNNY. 
By EDITH L. ELIAS. 6s. net. 
A charmingly original wonder story by the Author of ‘“ Periwinkle’s Island.” 
8 Black-and-White Illustrations and Chapter Headings by MOLLY BENATAR. 
“The ideas are so quaint and original, so poetical (‘ Periwinkle’s Island ’), that 
they remind one of Maeterlinck, and if Mrs. Elias continues to write. fairy tales 
in this strain she will make a big name for herself.”"—Ladies’ Field. 


KIDDIE KAR BOOK. 
Verses by RICHARD J. WALSH. Illustrations by SARAH S, STILLWELL 
WEBER. 7s. 6d. net. 
This volume contains delightful page Illustrations in Colour and Decorative 
Pictures in Black-and-White. In view of the coming of the Kiddie Kar this volume 
Should prove a welcome acquisition to the nursery. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrtp., 
38, Soho Sq., Lonpon, W.1.; & 339, High St., EpinsurcH 
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THE WORKS or SAMUEL BUTLER 


“Why is it that Butler’s lamp not only still shines among the living, but 
with a light that positively grows brighter, seems altogether more friendly and 
more kindly as the years go by? ’—Times. ‘ There can be little doubt that 
Samuel] Butler is among the immortals.”—Morning Post. 


wen EE eRz: New Editions of Butler. 

EREWHON. 14th Impression of enlarged ed. 6s. net. 
EREWHON REVISITED. 8th Impression. 5s. net. 
THE NOTEBOOKS OF BUTLER. 5th Impression 
with portrait, bibliography and index. 7s. net. 

THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. A Novel. 
13th Impression. 7s. net. 
THE HUMOUR OF HOMER and other Essays 
with portrait and sketch of Butler’s life. 7s. net. 
ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND 
CANTON TICINO. 3rded. 80 Illust. 7s. 6d. net. 
UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 3rdedition. 8s. 6d. net. 
LUCK, OR CUNNING? as the main means of 
Organic Modification. 2nd edition. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF W. H. DAVIES 


“* Mr. Davies has won his place; he is a writer who is read, asinger who never 
lacks listeners."—Times. ‘‘ We accept him as we accept none of our poets, and 
as but few of our poets will be accepted by posterity.”—Nation. 


THE SONG OF LIFE and other Poems (Portrait). 
Just Out. 5s. net. 

COLLECTED POEMS (1916). 3rd Impression. 
(Portrait). 7s. 6d. net. 
FORTY NEW POEMS (1918). 4s. net. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPER-TRAMP. 











The story of Mr. Davies’ early life; title and preface 
by Bernard Shaw. 5th edition, with note by author, five 
poems, and frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 














LONDON: A, C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C.4 





TONHAAMIARAA 


BOOKS 


NET PRICES PLUS 6d. POSTAGE 





MY LIFE AND OTHER STORIES. By Anton 


TcHEeKkHov. Translated by S. S. Koteliansky and Gilbert 
Cannan. ‘‘ These stories . . . show Tchekhov nearly at his 
best.’”” — Manchester Guardian. ‘‘ Admirably translated.” 
Spectator eee eee ooo eee eee ose ees 


THE SOLVENT: A Political Romance. By 


DovGias GoLtprRinc and Huspert Nepean. “This is a 
splendid tale, all but ruined by the earnestness that inspires 
it."—Glasgow Herald... io aoe aa aon oe Oe 


THE WOMEN OF CEDAR GROVE. By 
CoNnsTaNCE Wynne. ‘The author writes with disarming 
simplicity about the working women and girls who live in and 
around Cedar Grove.”—Times Literary Supplement. The 
conversations might have been taken down in shorthand, 
pages of them are not only truetolife—theyarelife ... ese 


7- 





7/- 


A SCAVENGER IN FRANCE: Being Ex- 


tracts from the Diary of an Architect, 1917-1919. By 
Wittram Bett, A.R.I.BA. “ ... When he is describing 
the admirable work he and his comrades, the Friends, 
did for the homeless and distressed, and especially when he 
is on leave, and moving about the country with something of 
Cobbett’s lively curiosity and Cobbett’s keen eye, he is inter- 
esting, and often delightful.”"—Datly Telegraph ae, .. 10/6 


THE WICKED FOREMEN. By Maurice 


COLBOURNE. A vigorous expression of youth's continual effort 
to free Christianity from the handcuffs of the Priesthood. 
‘It may irritate many vested interests, but it cannot be 
hurriedly dismissed by anyone who takes ethical or religious 
issues seriously.""—Pall Mall Gazette... eee ove o- §=67/6 





London: ©. W. DANIEL, Ltd., 3, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
re mu LM 
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*Duhamel (Georges). Confession de Minuit. 7}x4}. 254 pp. 
Paris, Mercure de France, 7fr. 

Franklin (Gordon). Another Naval Digression: the Story 
of an Orcadian Year. 7}x5. 98 pp. Heath Cranton, 
2/6 n. 

Gibbon (M. Morgan). Jan. 7}x5. 288 pp. Hutchinson, 
/6 n. 

*Golding (Louis). Forward from Babylon. 7}x5. 307 pp. 
Christophers, 8/6 n. 

Goodwin (John). The Spider Woman. 7}x5. 256 pp. 
Jenkins, 2/6 n. 
Haggard (Sir H. Rider). Smith and the Pharaohs; and other 
Tales. 74x5. 320 pp. Bristol, Arrowsmith, 7/6 n. 
*Lagerlof (Selma). The Outcast. 74x5. 289 pp. Gyldendal, 
8/6 n,. 

*Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc). From the Vasty Deep. 7}x5. 
288 pp. Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

Mais (S. P. B.). Colour-Blind. 7}x5. 326 pp. Grant 
Richards, 9/ n. 

Moubray (Douglas). Fair Helen of Kirkconnell Lea. 74}x5. 
613 pp. Hayes, 61, Fleet Street, E.C., 7/n. 

Mundy (Talbot). The Eye of Zeitoon. 74x5. 310 pp. 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

*Onions (Oliver), A Case in Camera. 7}x5. 319 pp. 
Bristol, Arrowsmith, 7/6 n. 

Patrick (Diana). The Islands of Desire. 7}x5. 320 pp. 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 

*Regnier (Henri de). Esquisses Vénitiennes. 7x4}. 
Paris, Mercure de France, 5fr. 

Sleath (Frederick). The Hills of the Crows. 7}x5. 318 pp. 
Jenkins, 7/6 n. 

Webling (Peggy). Comedy 
Hutchinson, 8/6 n. 


GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES. 

*Brabant (F. G.). Snowdonia. 6}x4. 295 pp. il. maps, 
plans (Little Guides). Methuen, 6/ n. 

Faris (John T.). Seeing the Far West. 9x6. 303 pp. il. 
and maps. Lippincott, 25/ n. 

*Hingston (R. W. G.). A Naturalist in Himalaya. 9x5}. 
312 pp. pl. Witherby, 18/ n. 

*London Ccunty Council. Proposed Demolition of Nineteen 
City Churches: Report by the Clerk and Architect of 
the Council. 84x5}. 32 pp. il. map. King, 3/6n. 

Mullins (Claud). London’s Story. 74x43. 203 pp. Bell, 
2/6 n. 


176 pp. 


Corner. 7}x5. 288 pp. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

*Brown (P. Hume). Life of Goethe. Prefatory Note by 
Viscount Haldane. 2 vols. 828 pp. il. Murray, 36/ n. 

*Manwaring (G. E.), ed. The Life and Works of Sir Henry 
Mainwaring. Vol. I. (Navy Records Society, Vol. LIV.) 
9}x6}. 397 pp. The Society. 

*Moreau de Jonrés (A.). Adventures in Wars of the Republic 
and Consulate. Tr. by Brig.-Gen. A. J. Abdy. 9x5}. 
314 pp. Murray, 18/ n. 

Nicholson (Watson). Anthony Aston, Stroller and Adven- 
turer. 7}x54. 97 pp. Michigan, the Author, South 
Haven, $1.25 n. 

*Ritchie (Gerald), ed. The Ritchies in India: Extracts from 
the Correspondence of William Ritchie, 1817-62; and 
Personal Reminiscences of Gerald Ritchie. 83x53. 414 
pp. il. pors. Murray, 21/ n. 


HISTORY. 

Egan (Maurice Francis) and Kennedy (John B.). The Knights 
of Columbus in Peace and War. 2 vols. 413, 412 pp. 
pors. 9}x7. Encyclopedia Press, 119, High Holborn, 
W.C., 30/ n. 

Mathieson (William Law). England in Transition, 1789- 
1832: a Study of Movements. 8}x5}?. 299 _ pp. 
Longmans, 15/ n. 

Raynes (J. R.). The Pageant of England, 1900-20: a 
Journalist’s Log of Twenty Remarkable Years. 8}x5}. 
287 pp. Swarthmore Press, 12/6 n. 

*Wells (H. G.). The Outline of History: being a Plain 
History of Life and Mankind. Vol. II. 11x8. 400 pp. 
il. Newnes, 22/6 n. 

WAR. 

Dorling (Commander Taprell). Ribbons and Medals. Con- 
sisting of Parts 1, 2, and the new War Supplement, 
74x43. 149 pp.éPhilip, 8/6 n. 
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*Lawson (J. C.). Tales of A2gean Intrigue. 8}x5}. 281 pp. 
il. map. Chatto & Windus, 12/6 n. 

*Willcocks (General Sir James). With the Indians in France, 
9x53. 426 pp. Constable, 24/ n. 


REFERENCE BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 

New Age Encyclopedia. Vols. III., IV. Carnac-Diakovo; 
Diala-Fredro. 64x44. 480 pp. each, il. maps. Nelson 
3/6 n. each. 

Pitman’s Shorthand and Typewriting Year-Book and Diary 
for 1921. Ed. by Harold Downs. 6}x3}. Pitman, 2/n, 

Sunday at Home, 1919-20. 104x7}. 763 pp. il. R.T.S, 
13/6 n. 

PERIODICALS. 

Coterie. No. 5, Autumn. Hendersons, 2/6 n. 

Dial. Nov. New York, 152, West Thirteenth Street. 

Esprit Nouveau. Oct. Paris, 13, Quai de Conti, 6fr. 

Groot-Nederland. Nov. Amsterdam, Holkema & Warendorf, 
2.5041. 

Journal ci Egyptian Archeology. October. The Society, 
12/6 n. 

Lectura. Oct. Madrid, Paseo de Recoletos 25, 2.25pes. 

Nouvelle Revue Francaise. Nov. Paris, 35-7, rue Madame, 
3fr. 50. 

Preussische Jahrbiicher. Nov. Berlin, G. Stilke. 8.30m. 

Princeton Theological Review. October, Princeton, N.J., 
Univ. Press (Milford), 3/ n. 

Science et la Vie. Oct.-Nov. Paris, 13, rue d’Enghien, 3fr. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Hogan (Albert E.). Government of the United Kingdom; 
its Colonies and Dependencies. Fourth edition. 7x4}. 
266 pp. Univ. Tutorial Press, 4/6 n. 

*Trevelyan (G. M.). Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic, 1848-9. 314 pp. maps. — Garibaldi and the 
Thousand. May, 1860. 323 pp. maps.—Garibaldi and 
the Making of Italy. June-Nov., 1860. 327 pp. maps. 
(Edinburgh Library of Non-Fiction Books.) 74x5. 
Nelson, 2/6 n. each. 


JUVENILE. 

Andersen’s (Hans) Fairy Tales. Selected and edited for Children. 
104x8. 70 pp. il. Blackie, 2/ n. 

Brazil (Angela). The Princess of the School. 7}x5}. 288 pp. il. 
Blackie, 6/ n. 

Claxton (William J.). 
il. Blackie, 6/. 

Cowper (E. E.). Pam and the Countess. 7}x5}. 
Blackie, 5/ n. 

Dell (Draycot M.). The Princess who Forgot. 8x6}. 42 pp. il. 
Jarrolds, 3/6 n. 

Elias (Edith L.). Margaret and the Currant Bunny ; or, the Little 
Silver Key. 74x5}. 280 pp. il. Chambers, 6/ n. 

Harding (Newman). The Little Grey Pedlar. 7x5}. 176 pp. col. 
il. Blackie, 3/6 n. 

Hawks (Capt. Ellison). The Microscope (Shown to the Children 
Series ). 64x43. 154 pp. col. il. Jack, 4/ n. 

Herbertson (Agnes Grozier). Tales of Happy Common. Il. by 
Lilian A. Govey. 74x6}. Dean, 5/6 n. 

Jessop (Gilbert) and Salmond (J. B.). The Book of School Sports. 
72x54. 298 Nelson, 6/ n. 

Kingsley (Charles). The Water Babies (Stories all Children Love 
Series). 8}x6. 316 pp. il. Lippincott, 6/ n. 

Lynn (Escott), Lads of the Lothians: With the Royal Scots in 
Gallipoli. 74x5}. 381 pp. Chambers, 6/ n. 

Mackenzie (Donald A.). Our Glorious Empire. 104x8. 360 pp. 
il. Blackie, 10/6 n. 

Mackenzie (Donald A.). Sons and Daughters of Australasia. 
104x8. 216 pp. col. il. Blackie, 2/6 n. 

Merry Mements Annual. 7}x7}. 192 pp. il. Newnes, 5/ n. 

Middleton (Lydia Miller). The Making of Michael. 7}x5}. 224 pp. 
il. Blackie, 6/ n. 

Robertson (H. R.). More Plants We Play With. 8{x6j. 114 pp. 
col. il. Wells Gardner, 7/6 n. 

Sleigh (Bernard) and Ellis (Ivy A.). The Faery Calendar. 6}xS. 
0 pp. il. Heath Cranton, 3/6 n. ; 

Sorabji (Cornelia), Sun Babies. 11}x9}. 47 pp.col.il. Blackie, 
7/6 n. 


The Mastery of the Air. 7}x54. 256 pp. 
287 pp. il. 


Spyri (Johanna). Cornelli. Tr. by Elisabeth P. Stork (Stories all 
Children Love Series). 8}x6. 276 pp. Lippincott, 6/ n. 
Story of Jack Sprat. 13x10}. 12 pp.col.il. Blackie, 2/ n. 
Tales from Hans Andersen. 2nd impression. 7}x5}. 120 pp. 

col. il. Lippincott, 3/ n. 
Taylor (Tinker), What Happened to Uzz, Fuzz and Buzz. 8x6}. 
47 pp.il. Jarrolds, 3/6 n. ; 
Westerman (Perey F.). Sea Scouts All. 74x5}. 256 pp. il. 
Blackie, 4/6 n. 
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of HE BIRDS 
RE THE BRITISHZSLES 
aes EGGS 


M.B.O.U., and others. 





“Mae ... 
observer receives on first seeing at close quarters an unfamiliar species in tts w ild surroundings.’’—BiRMINCRA™M I! CST. 


. we Rave 1 accuracy in the smallest detail. 
The other volumes in the 


Wayside and Woodland Trees, by Edward Step 


” 


THE BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLES AND THEIR EGGS. 
By T. A. COWARD, M.B.O.U., F.Z.3., F.E.S. 


COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Giving full descriptions and accurately Coloured Figures of every Species, by ARCHIBALD THORBURN 
and others, reproduced from the late Lord Lilford’s famous work, ‘‘ Coloured Figures of the Birds of 
the British Islands,’”’ by exclusive permission. 
(natural size! of each species which nest in Great Britain, added to which are 134 Photographic Repro- 
ductions of great interest of the nests and — by R. Krarton, F.Z.S., Miss E. L. Turnrr, 
Each volume 64 by 4f#ins., 
marhled edges, and supplied in a leatherette case, 25s. net : 


The Volumes also contain in colour a typical eg# 


bound uniformily in cloth gilt, round corners, 
also separately at 12s, 6d net. 


The birds, represented in marking and colour tone, aretrte to life—true to that impression the open-eyed eager 


“Wayside and Woodland Serics"’ are :— 
Wayside and Woodland Blossom, 1st and 2nd series, by Edward Step 8) 6neteach | The Butterflies of the British Isies 2 y 
a. The Moths of the British Isles, Ist & 2nd series By Richard South 12/6 ,, each 


By Richard South 8/6 net 





A Great 


Work on Naturai History. 


WILD LIFE OF THE WORLD. 


A Descriptive Survey of the Geographics! 
Distribution of Animals. 


By RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.R.S. With over 600 engravings from origina] drawings and 120 studies in cclcur. 


b Size, 11} by 8ins. 
PUBLISHED IN THREE StTyLES.—Style I. in 3 vols., cloth £4 4s. net. 


per section. 


1,400 pages and index of 12,000 entries. 
Sty le II. in 3 vols., half morocco, £5 5s. net. 
This form can be supplied in sections as reavired for a reasonable pericd, proviced a definite order to ccm plete the purel < se is pleced. 


Style III. in 12 sections, stiff art covers, €s. ret 





ATTRACTIVE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL Fairy Taes. By SKIMBLE SKAMBLE. 

Each Volume Illustrated with 3 Original page Plates in Colour and numerous 
Black-and-White Illustrations in the Text by Winirrep M. Warne. Each with 
Coloured Picture Cover Inset, cloth gilt, flat back, designed end papers. Size 
6 by 4}ins. Each 2s, net. 
1. The Dark Wood. 3. Periwinkle and the Fairies. 

2. The Princess and the Elf. 4. The Conceited Princess. 


THREE KITTENS IN A BOAT. By GERALDINE ROBINSON. 
With numerous Original Illustrations in Colovr and Descriptive I ette:pr1es 
Designed end paper, art boards, flat back, inlet cover picture in cclours. 
Size, 6} by 5ins. 2s, net. 





LAWSON WOODS’ PICTURE BOOKS. 
An entirely New Series of Animal Picture Books for Children. 
is. net each. 


THE ** RUMMY ”’ TALES, Each Illustrated throughcut in Coleur. 
Vins. Stiff boards, with Picture Cover. 


The Pig Tail, and how it was found. 

The Bunchy Tail, and his Pic-Nic Tea. 

The String Tail. How he gets to the Lord Maycr’s Skcw. 
The Bushy Tail, and his good fortune. 

The Curly Tail, and how he reached the North Pole. 

The Strong Tail, anc 


Size, 8 by 


how he jumped cn to the Mccn. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Ltd., 1-4, Bedford Court, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, and New York. 








JULIA TAKES HER CHANCE. By CONCORDIA MERREL. With 


Kaw 
COLLECTED POEMS. 





Selwyn & Blount’s Publications 


PEOPLE OF DESTINY. By Sir PHILIP GIBBS. Demy 8vo, cl, {5s.net. 
The author deals with the social life in America, and records his impres- 
sions of a recent visit to the United States. 


FIELD OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH BIRDS. 
By the late FERGUS MENTEITH OGILVIE, M.A.,M.B.,F.Z.S.,M.B.0.U, 
Edited by HENRY BALFOUR, M.A., F.Z.S.,F.S.A. With Foreword 
by Mrs. Joun Massie. With coloured and other Illustrations, Diagrams 
and Maps. Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


Fiction 
SIR WATERLOO: Fragments cf the Autobiography of a 
Sussex Lad. Edited by ALFRED E. CAREY, Author of “ Time’s 
Hour Glass,”etc,, Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s, 6d. net. 





Coloured Picture Jacket. Crown 8vo; cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 


MY PROFITABLE FRIENDS. 
By ARNOLD PALMER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ; 
“He can congratulate himself upon an achievement. He knows his 
world, and will be much relished by those who know it tco.”’—Cbserver. 


PASSION’S QUEST. 
By VERA LOVICH. With Coloured Picture Jacket. 
“Nothing could be a better tonic.” —Weekly Dispatch. 
SERENUS : and other Stories of the Past and the Present. 
By JULES LEMAITRE. Translated by “ Pencuin” (A. W. EVANS). 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ As typifying what is best in Lemaitre, the present volume is unrivalled. 4 


—Times Literary Supplement. 
THE LIFE OF A SIMPLE MAN. 
By EMILE GUILLAUMIN. Foreword by Epwarp Garnett. Crown. 
8vo, 7s. net. Also limited edition with hand-coloured woodcuts. 
Joun GaLswortTny, in the Observer, says: ‘‘ It is seldom that a book 
of such veracity and flavour as ‘ The Life of a Simple Man’ comes into 


our hands.” 
Poems Just Published. 


By EDWARD THOMAS (Epwarp East- 
Dsante by WALTER DE 


Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AWAY). With Photogravure Portrait. 
LA Mare. Square 8vo, cloth, 10. 6d. n 
An edition de luxe of 100 copses will be lenned a Japan vellum wiih? Portraits 
at 21s. net. 

POEMS NEW AND OLD. 
By JOHN FREEMAN. Square 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ne 
The Hawthornden Prize for the best work of eatanive literature of 
1920 was awarded to Mr. Freeman for this bock. 

AGAMEMNON: From the Greek of Aschylus. 
By V. LOCKE ELLIS. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


21, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. 

















uae "ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A NEW ACTIVITY. 


An important Scientific Work, explaining clearly the Nature and Working 
of the Dickinson Radio-Activity. By Frank A. Hotsracx. With a Foreword 
by ALFrep W. Oxe, B.A., F.C.S., etc., and Photogravure Portrait of Mrs. 
Dickinson. Cr. 8vo, “Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE UNRELATED FAMILY. 


By VeraG. Wricut. A small Work of great psychological interest. Should 
be read by all interested in Child Education and Welfare. Several Photos. 
Cr. &vo, Cloth. 5s, net. 


DRAKE'S DRUM. 


A Romance by Draycot M. De t, Author of “ Carrion Island,” etc. With 
a Foreword by ComMANDER Evans, R.N. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SECRET OF THE WILLS. 


A Real Mystery Story, by W. Garrett, Author of ‘‘ St. Anthony’s Grove.” 


7s. 6d, net. 
, LURE OF CONTRABAND. - 


A Smuggling Romance, by J. Weare Girrorp. 7s. 6d, net. 


THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILED. 


A Romance of Australia, London and New York, by ArTHUR STILWELL. 


7s. 6d. net. c OMENES 
LE . 
(The new ‘Quo Vadis?”’) A fine realistic Story of the Days of Nero, by 
Maris WARRINGTON. Second Edition, with Preface—explaining thespiritualistic 
origin of the story. 7s, 6d. net. 


A NEW “PETER” BOOK. 
THAT CURLY-HEADED ROGUE. 


Another Story of Peter, Daddy’s Boy, and Mother’s Little Man, by Lirtan 
CueEsMAN. Delightful Illustrations in colours. 68, net 





JARROLDS: 


ARROLI LTO 
10, Warwick Lane. E.C. 
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Art & Belles Lettres 





VISION & DESIGN by roGER Fry. 
This is the first collection to be published of Mr. Fry’s 
writings on art, and it will inevitably be regarded as 
the most important art book of the season. With 
32 plates. Demy 4to 25s. net. 


A LAST DIARY byw.n.P.BARBELLION, 
author of “The Journal of a Disappointed Man.” 
With a Memoir by his brother, A. J. CUMMINGS. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SAVITRI by MARJORIE STRACHEY. 
“*She has adapted from many languages some of their 
most beautiful folk-tales and her manner of present- 
ment shows that the work has been one of great 
happiness.”’—Liverpool Courier. Narrow Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


General 


TALES OF AQGEAN INTRIGUE 
by J. C. LAWSON, author of “ Modern Greek Folk- 
lore and Ancient Greek Religion.” The Secret 
Service and the Revolution in Crete. With 9 Illus- 
trations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CONCERNING SOLICITORS 1, 
ONE OF THEM, With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. ‘* Half 
the book would have to be italicized if the reader 
were to mark every passage which is wise and in its 
quiet way witty.”—Moerning Post. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Fiction 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS and other 
Stories by ANTON TCHEHOV. Translated from 
the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vol. 
IX. of the Complete Tales in the St. Martin’s Library 
Edition. Pott 8vo. Cl., 3s.6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


THE AMOROUS CHEAT a new 
novel by BASIL CREIGHTON. Author of “The 
History of an Attraction.” ‘ Delicate, illusive and 
acidly witty .”—The Sketch. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated Gift Books 





BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON is 
lustrated with coloured woodcuts in 5 printings by 
THOMAS DERRICK. “A delightful volume for 
the adult lover of the classics.”—Liverpoo/ Courier. 
Large Cr, 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. Limited Ed. signed by 
the Artist, 25s. net. 


FLEMISH LEGENDS Translated from 
the French of CHARLES DE COSTER by HAROLD 
TAYLOR and illustrated with woodcuts by ALBERT 
DELSTANCHE, A companion volume to “ Ty] 
Ulenspiegel.” ‘Will please lovers of folk-lore,”— 
British Weekly. F’cap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. Presentation 
Edition, 15s. net. 


TORQUAY by JOHN PRESLAND. _Iilus- 
trated with 16 coloured Illustrations by F. J. 
WIDGERY. A companion volume to “ Lynton and 
Lynmouth ” by the same Author and Artist. “ Mr. 
Widgery’s illustrations in colour are very beautiful and 
they alone would make this book a most attractive 
souvenir.”—C. K. Shorter in The Sphere. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. Presentation Edition, 25s. net, 


Biography 





LETTERS OF MARK TWAIN 
Edited with a biographical sketch and running com- 
mentary by ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. “The 
volume is a microcosm... Thereis all of Mark Twain 
in it.”—Odserver. With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
I8s, net. 


Poetry 


THE TWELVE by ALEXANDER BLOK. 
Translated from the Russian by C. E. BECHHOFER 
and illustrated with cover-designs and 8 drawings by 
MICHAEL LARIONOV. Large Post 4to. 6s, net. 


POEMS by the late WILFRED OWEN, M.C. 
With an Introduction by SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
F’cap 4to. 6s. net. 


Children 


THE IMP OF MISCHIEF Verses by 
OLIVE CHANDLER. With coloured Illustrations 
by RACHEL MARSHALL. F’cap 4to. 33. 6d. net. 


97 & 99, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.z. 
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